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ASPECTS OF MILITARY COUNSELING 


EDWARD C. McDONAGH 
Southern Illinois Normal University* 


®@ Demobilization of the army is giving rise to the greatest 
experiment in mass counseling ever projected, and the 
effectiveness of the program may influence occupational 
counseling for years to come. In certain aspects the pro- 
gram is analogous to clinical counseling and clinical 
sociology. It is a major effort to readjust to the problems 
of civilian life the lives of millions of persons in uniform. 
In short, military counseling is a recognition of the fact 
that soldiers can be more easily and rapidly adjusted to 
civilian life if a pattern of adjustment is outlined and some 
of the problems ahead contemplated. 

This war has been long enough so that for many soldiers 
the last three or four years have been occupied solely with 
military assignments and military discipline. Victory 
means that millions of young men and women will be sud- 
denly demobilized; hence, the need for military counsel- 
ing aS a preparation for satisfactory adjustment is a 
challenging reality. Never before in the history of mili- 
tarism has there been such a need to readjust soldiers to 
civilian life. Military counseling is an important innova- 
tion. 

Military counseling is based to a large extent on the 
premise that the personality of the individual is changed 
by military life. In numerous ways the personality of the 
soldier is made to conform to set patterns of team work and 
authority. It is recognized that the soldier will have to 

*On military leave from the Sociology Department of Southern Illinois Normal 
University and at present an occupational counselor in the Separation Center, Fort 


Leavenworth, Kansas. None of the opinions expressed in this paper are necessarily 
those of the War Department. 
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become a self-propelling entity and that counseling can 
help him achieve a vivid recognition of his new role as a 
civilian. The counseling program was contemplated 
sometime before victory was in sight and was experiment- 
ally tried at Fort Slocum and Fort Dix. Some good ex- 
perimental work was done before the readjusted point 
system was adopted, and the separation center machinery 
was tested for the principal job ahead. Demobilization 
is a task of not merely discharging men, but of discharging 
men who have some conception of their personal problems, 
some notion of major occupational trends, and some 
practical insight into the answers to these problems. 
Counseling is one way of helping the separatee face a new 
reality. 

Much has already been written about the big task the 
army has done by way of testing and classifying men in- 
ducted. For the most part, this has been a psychological 
process and one done for the benefit of the army, the 
central idea being “How can this man be best used by the 
army?” The individual’s preferences were not given 
much weight or consideration; war is a serious national 
problem, and the likes and dislikes of individuals cannot 
be given priority over fixed policy. Whereas induction 
classification procedures have been based on psychological 
premises and the wholesale pressure of military need, the 
separation counseling program has been initiated on gen- 
eral sociological principles of adjustment to civilian life 
and individual preferences. Separation counseling is a 
process of mirroring all the pertinent facts which may 
enter into the soldier’s decision, based on an examination 
of objective and measured facts. Whereas induction 
classification is thought of in terms of round numbers, 
separation counseling, although done under considerable 
pressure, is still a matter of individual conference. 
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Much has been said about the fact that in the army so 
many cooks became mechanics and so many mechanics 
became cooks. This unfortunate classification has been 
due primarily to the swift changes in the requirements of 
the service. What appears to be poor classification to the 
occupational counselor, however, may have added mean- 
ing to the separatee. The cook who became a mechanic in 
the army now has two skills by which to earn a living. Such 
a person realizes that if our nation ever again has millions 
of persons out of work the versatile individual stands the 
best chance of securing employment. Thus, in some cases 
separation counseling becomes a form of occupational 
salvage, a means of pointing out to the separatee that there 
are often worthy civilian counterparts for many military 
jobs. 

What are some of the characteristics of military coun- 
seling? It is by the nature of mass demobilization a 
limited form of counseling. Inthe main, it is a one-contact 
counseling situation, especially in separation centers. It 
is a joint interview and counseling situation lasting from 
twenty minutes to about an hour. A certain amount of 
information must be gathered about the man being 
separated from the service in order to close his records. 
Some of the answers to these questions provide a suggestion 
as to what constitutes the counseling problems. Thus a 
question as to the intention of the soldier to retain, convert, 
or drop his National Life Insurance may indicate that the 
separatee needs certain information concerning insurance. 
He needs to know what to do with his insurance. He 
needs information on the cash surrender value of various 
policies. He needs more information on the differences 
between term and 20 pay life insurance. He needs to 
know about the method of paying the death benefit and 
how government insurance compares with his civilian 


policy. 
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Although the interview with the occupational counselor 
is compulsory, counseling is strictly a voluntary practice 
and there is practically no follow-up. Thus it will be very 
difficult for scholars to appraise intelligently the success 
or failure of military counseling. The United .States 
Employment Service and private industries will be able to 
make the most realistic evaluations of the program, inas- 
much as these agencies will reinterview a very large por- 
tion of the separatees. Efforts have been made by separa- 
tion centers to determine how the program is working as a 
whole, but the practice of following up each separatee to 
determine how well he adjusted to civilian life is an ad- 
ministrative impossibility. 

The chief area of interest to the separatee is his immedi- 
ate personal adjustment problems. Perhaps he desires to 
file a claim for a service-connected disability and needs 
some informational counseling. He may wonder whether 
recurrent malaria is a pensionable disability. He may 
ask whether the United States Civil Service has made any 
provision for employing veterans with physical handicaps 
or what benefits a veteran with a physical disability would 
receive under Public Law 16 that he would not be eligible 
for under the so-called G.I. Bill of Rights. It is thus 
rather evident that much of military counseling becomes a 
process of supplying information needed to help the 
separatee make up his own mind on personal problems. 
There is virtually no advice in the counseling situation, 
and that is as it should be. 

Some of the veterans have problems associated with the 
family. They may not know how to assume the obligations 
of being full-time fathers. Other separatees have serious 
problems of extricating their wives and sweethearts from 
foreign countries. A few separatees almost shock the 
counselor by expressing fear that their overseas obliga- 
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tions may catch up with them. The problem of bringing 
to the United States a person who does not know the 
language and culture of the nation needs some counsel 
about the nature of the assimilation process. Perhaps the 
nature of cultural conflicts may need to be explained or 
the prejudice toward cross-racia! marriages. No doubt 
we shall see American soldiers marrying into German 
families, as some in the army of occupation did after the 
last war, and it will be interesting to observe these German 
women become citizens of a political democracy. Some 
American civilians are surprised to learn that many veter- 
ans think that the German women are “just like American 
girls.” 

The education of the veteran has interesting sociological 
implications. Three or four years of army life may have 
destroyed his former interest in higher-education. He 
considers himself too old for college. He may lack 
effective study habits and, as a result, fear college. Civilian 
advisers in the colleges may help veterans make sound 
adjustments to their new roles by insisting that they under- 
take a light load the first semester or quarter after separa- 
tion from the army. The opportunity to audit old courses 
should not be overlooked as one means of re-establishing 
former synaptic connections. 

Considerable numbers of veterans desire vocational 
training and desire specific information on job opportuni- 
ties in particular fields. There are a few occupational 
fields that veterans should enter with great caution. The 
army has trained more men than will be needed for sev- 
eral years to come in such jobs as radio repair, radio opera- 
tion, and air transportation. Many airplane pilots and 
mechanics must seek other callings, since the civilian labor 
market cannot absorb all of them. On the other hand, 
soldiers well trained in wire communication in the Signal 
Corps may be hired by telephone companies almost on the, 
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day of separation. The United States Employment 
Service publishes pertinent job information to help the 
veteran find suitable employment. 

Finally, military counseling serves to telescope the past 
educational status, work experiences, and army job classi- 
fications into a meaningful relationship on a single sheet of 
paper, WD AGO Form 100. This form records factual 
information about the individual, his former schooling, 
and his main civilian job, and adds to this a summary of his 
military training and experience. The possible relation- 
ships between military jobs and civilian occupations are 
suggested. Thus the lineman in the Signal Corps may 
have gained enough theoretical and practical knowledge 
in the army to be an excellent candidate for a job with Bell 
Telephone Company. Form 100 focuses past experi- 
ences upon the future. 

Some soldiers came into the army without a job or with 
little work experience, but are going out with new interests 
and skills. Of course, in spite of his military assignment, a 
separatee goes out of the army with about what he came in 
with. Thus, the veteran with a good civilian background 
will probably occupy a similar place in a short time. 
Conflicts in status no doubt will occur. Those who oc- 
cupied conspicuous positions of leadership and attention 
may not desire to go back to the humble occupation of 
operating a gasoline station. One gains the impression 
that the separatee is ready to switch jobs; and, upon serious 
reflection, may not be satisfied with his old job. Yet the 
realities of job competition and personal politics will prob- 
ably adjust him to the world of compromise and necessity. 

In summary, military counseling is informational 
counseling—counseling devoid of personal advice. Mili- 
tary counseling is a voluntary experience, a one-contact 
counseling situation, but a sincere effort to see that each 
separatee from the army has some conception of the prob- 
lems ahead and the benefits offered veterans of this war. 

















THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO ART* 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
University of Lucknow 


@ Art as expression, as communication, and as enjoyment 
is a basic and universal personality-social adjustment. The 
complex social values, compulsives, and repressions of 
culture as well as the individual’s reactions and challenges 
through the epochs are writ large in art work. Real art is 
not dilettantism. It is not an adventitious, leisure-time 
fervour or adventure, separable from society and culture. 
It is the unmistakable bloom on the ripe fruit, associated 
with healthy organic growth. 

A comprehensive treatment of the sociology of art must 
do justice to the factors of frustration and fulfillment of 
the personality and to the regional and economic circum- 
stances and social ideologies, sentiments, and values. The 
interaction between the creative artist and the society or 
the “spirit” of the age is reciprocal. The mode and pattern 
of art expression depend as much upon the social organiza- 
tion, the distribution of wealth and leisure, the social 
distances between, and the preferences of, the elite and the 
masses as upon the religion. and metaphysics of the “times.” 
On the other hand, the genius of an individual artist may 
so use the materials placed in his hands by his milieu as to 
solve deep-rooted emotional problems of his society in a 
novel and completely satisfying manner or give an endur- 
ing interpretation of human life and social reality that acts 
as a solace to men in all times and places. The values that 
he seeks to embody in his art work transcend not only him- 
self but his immediate environment: it is his faith that 
these are the eternal attributes of mankind that gives him 


*This article contains excerpts from a longer paper which the many demands 
upon the limited space of this Journal do not perinit us to print in full—Eprror. 
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the rare prerogative to control and recreate his time and 
circumstances. “The imagination is the great instrument 
of moral good, and piety administers to the effect by acting 
upon the causes,” says Shelley, who calls poets “the 
founders of civil society.” Art teaches and administers not 
by rules of morality but by the imaginative presentation of 
human relations, values, and experiences. The sociology 
of art should accordingly avoid one-sided interpretations 
of geographic and economic “cultural determinism” and 
of the mystery of the “great man’s” unique artistic crea- 
tion, and consider the give-and-take between art and its 
epoch, region, race, or ideology, in order to reveal the 
higher levels of interrelationship and reciprocal adjust- 
ment between culture, society, and personality. 

Great epochs of art are associated with the individual 
reaching some of the highest summits of his faith and 
being, and the society reaching some of its most perfect 
collective visions. Egyptian architecture and sculpture 
are scooped out of a thousand granite and diorite rocks 
whose mathematical lights and shadows, planes and 
volumes proclaim immortality in the midst of the recur- 
rent floods and the shifting and yet enduring sand dunes of 
the Nile. Indian classical sculpture, painting, and music 
give a sense of the unity and communion of life that spread 
from form to form in an all-encompassing and palpitating, 
yet poised, movement. Greek architecture, sculpture, and 
vase-making praise the beauty of the sensible world and 
the harmony of the senses and intelligence that joyously 
feed on it. Chinese landscape painting catches the infinite 
in a tiny twig, a little bird, or a shimmering mist-covered 
lake or mountain. The Indian medieval Rajput painting 
and musical mode aid each other in incorporating all 
the intoxication of a people in tropical spring and their 
poignant longing for. the beloved in dripping monsoon 
rains. Western portraiture in the inscrutable smile of a 
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Mona Lisa or the introspective glance of Rembrandt’s 
self-portrait dives straight into the unfathomable depths 
of the human personality. In all these, both art and 
society, in favoured and moving epochs, offer to humanity 
sudden exalted visions of the universal conditions of 
existence. 

The essence of the sociological method is to envisage 
every phase of cultural history, including art develop- 
ment, as a continuous process with ups and downs, with 
the seed of artistic renaissance taking root and growing in 
the inhospitable soil of decadence of a previous age. Thus 
in the midst of chaos, distraction, and tyranny, modern 
sculpture developed in the West with a deeper human 
faith and sensibility and finer intuition of the forms and 
significance of the objective world. 

The history of art, indeed, reveals a striking similarity 
of art forms among different peoples associated with the 
fulfillment or bafflement of life goals. Misfits and failures 
in the realm of art, characteristic of an era of cultural crisis 
and perversion of values, affect the continuity of society 
and culture even as great art achievements make for both 
the permanence of certain cultures and the immortality of 
individual minds and attitudes. The continuity of world 
civilization can be assured only through a wfde and full 
participation by different peoples in the rich legacy of 
generic human symbols, rhythms, and values expressed in 
their architecture, sculpture, painting, and music. 

Man, creature of the force of gravitation, with his body 
kept in symmetry and equilibrium by constant effort and 
with his mind attaining equilibrium by constantly sending 
out its tentacles beyond his physical boundaries of time and 
space, understands and takes delight in absolute rhythms, 
proportions, harmonies, and values. Both art and mathe- 
matics express these in the idiom of mathematical symbols, 
which represent the common language of all peoples and 
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ages. There is a close relation between art and mathe- 
matics, both the universal tongue of mankind, and gravita- 
tion, the regulator of all motion and equilibrium in space. 
Gravitation indirectly controls the circulation of blood 
within the human body and the rhythm of its heartbeats, 
postures, steps, and movements just as it directly controls 
the ebb and flow of the tides, the phases of the moon, and 
the procession of day and night and of seasons in the en- 
vironing universe. It is thus the source of man’s sense of 
rhythm and poise which he comes to measure in all his arts, 
in the order of phenomena of the universe, in geometrical 
patterns without which neither his intellect nor his heart 
can find security or fulfillment. There was geometry in 
the human body and in nature before the arts were dis- 
covered, a geometry that is the basis of the canons of art. 

Mathematics, which records abstractly the most 
comprehensive rhythms and proportions, is the outcome 
of man’s reasoning. But mathematical proportions and 
values expressed in the arts profoundly satisfy both his 
reason and emotions. For he suffers an impoverishment ot 
life when he is confined within the bounds of time and 
space, and he searches for the infinite and absolute in the 
fine arts that reveal these through universal and perfect 
geometrical measures, proportions, and values. Man’s 
reshaping of the relatively intractable but enduring ma- 
terials of nature and his natural subservience to the all- 
pervasive immutable forces of gravitation and cohesion are 
themselves opportunities in architecture, not only to con- 
struct what is enduring for his defence, worship, and 
habitation but also to express in geometry his permanent 
social values and experience—the hopes, aspirations, and 
achievements of different societies. He records on a broad 
scale in his architectural styles in various regions his con- 
trasted modes of achieving harmony with the universe and 
with society, whether the Egyptian pyramid or the Hindu 
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and Greek temple, the Roman Colosseum or the Gothic 
cathedral. All define and illustrate in geometric symbols 
generic, metaphysical, and social principles and purposes 
that rationally enclose peoples of different cultures and 
ages. , 

As we proceed from architecture to sculpture and paint- 
ing, the subjection of art and technique to the materials 
and forces of nature and the permanent utilitarian needs 
of man and society diminishes, and thus the universal and 
the infinite can be expressed with even greater diversity in 
man’s life and destiny, even in the eternal or fleeting 
desires and feelings of the human heart. Egyptian, Hindu, 
Chinese, and medieval French sculpture sometimes ex- 
presses abstract, eternal, and universal principles that 
govern the vicissitudes of man and society, sometimes 
shares with painting itself the revelation of the fugitive 
moods and feelings of man, yet in a strict and ordered set- 
ting so that what is vague and transient becomes defined 
and enduring. Egyptian sculpture is characterized by the 
sombreness, majesty, and monumentality. recorded in its 
sharp rhythmical contrasts of shapes, volumes, and planes. 
But the remoteness and imperiousness of Egyptian statues 
are grand achievements that make communion impossible. 
These are products of Egyptian imperialism, theocracy, 
and metaphysics. The Oriental and the European Gothic 
tradition dominated by the metaphysical convictions of the 
immanence of the deity and religious illumination of life 
has, on the other hand, made sculpture rich and engaging 
and at the same time illuminative and reposeful. Indian, 
Javanese, and Cambodian sculpture combines profound 
serenity and majesty of religious imaging with warmly 
human, vibrant modelling, carved sometimes to a gor- 
geous, frenzied enrichment but confined consummately 
within the vigours of abstract harmony. As in India, so in 
Java and Cambodia, the single, heavily massive, square 
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figures of Buddha, Bodhisattva, and Siva spread harmony 
and tranquillity all round and the effect is often reinforced 
by the ecstatic multiplication of the images that are carved 
in relief on walls, niches, and pillars of the caves and 
temples. And yet for each image, large or small, serenity, 
understanding, and benignity enter into each separate 
gesture, attitude, and expression of face by a most melodi- 
ous and graceful modelling. Hardly in any sculpture 
outside India and Indonesia is there such complete har- 
mony between pure plastic experience and human purpose, 
a harmony discernible equally in the revelation vf the 
silence and aloneness of the soul—its supramundane wrath 
and grimness or its shining struggle against the forces of 
evil—and in its all-pervasive tenderness—its raptures of 
the body in voluptuous dancing temptresses and soft- 
limbed pious maidens. The mundane drama of human 
lives, joys, and sorrows and the supramundane drama of 
the trials and flights of the human soul find expression 
equally here in a mystic-human art at its highest. Chinese 
sculpture could fashion the brooding, gentle Buddhas of 
the Indian cave temples but freed itself from the luxurious 
elegance and rich decorativeness of the Indian tradition 
that in the tropical jungles of Champa became more melli- 
fluent and elaborate and even flamboyant, without, how- 
ever, encroaching upon the dignity and austerity of Bud- 
dha and Siva in their sacred niches and chambers. In both 
China and Cambodia the strong Indian metaphysical 
tradition of the impersonal and negative aspects of Reality 
could not overpower emotional fervour, and we have 
gentle, all-comprehending, smiling, yet other-worldly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas nowhere to be met with in their 
cradle lands in India. Something of this humanness and 
reasonableness is captured in religious sculpture in the 
Gothic cathedrals of France. 
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On the whole, the glory of architecture and, in less 
measure, of sculpture largely rests on collective traditions 
(those of the craft, caste, guild, or brotherhood) inasmuch 
as these arts pre-eminently record and celebrate the social 
myths, beliefs, and needs of the people or age. The more 
rigourous and inflexible the framework of society and 
collective living under the logic of metaphysical or social 
fictions, myths, and customs, or their regimentation under 
despotism, priestcraft, or rigid caste system, the more do 
these social characteristics impose themselves upon the 
monumentality and immobility of both architecture and 
sculpture. The development of individual consciousness, 
subjectivism, romanticism, and mysticism is translated 
directly into the subordination of architecture and sculp- 
ture to the pictorial, the decorative, and the melodious 
sense. Thus does the change of accent of society from 
order and continuity to freedom and progress usher in the 
reign of painting and music and introduce into architec- 
ture and sculpture sinuous, sensitive, and suggestive 
modelling and melodious play of light over form and of 
flat tone over space. The mystical attitude, which is the 
core of personality consciousness, effects the transition 
from architecture to music and dance. The glory of paint- 
ing and music pre-eminently rests on the genius of indi- 
viduals, for these arts reveal the complex and subtle 
nuances of the individual mood and the mystical sentiment 
set against the background of collective metaphysics, 
dogma, and value. As we proceed from architecture 
through sculpture to painting, music, and dance, the in- 
dividual releases himself progressively from the social 
myths and values and the art styles and traditions of his 
environment to dive deep into the inexpressible mysteries 
of his own soul for the creation of new universal rhythms 
and patterns that have an appeal to humanity far beyond 
their social context. 
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The individual lives eternally in art; and the spirit 
and conscience, the serenity and tempo of a whole 
people or epoch which his art expresses and consoli- 
dates are much more subtle and pervasive agencies of con- 
trol and more significant and permanent aids to collective 
living and achievement than such other social products as 
industry, law, or government, with which modern social 
sciences are now preoccupied. Art is thus not only the 
enduring glory of the individual and the imperishable 
record of culture, but it is also its principal impulsion. 
Art. inspires, exhorts, and educates. Law, custom, and 
economic power can rule society only so far as man’s 
imagination and artistic consciousness import into them 
human meanings, aspirations, and values. Without the 
aid of art they are inefficacious as means of physical co- 
ercion. Art isthe great binder, the ubiquitous seal of com- 
munity life and action. Art speaks in a tongue that over- 
reaches and silences the discordant notes of economics and 
politics. It is the authentic language of human com- 
munity and continuity that refuses to accept any physical 
barriers to complete communication between man and 
man, overriding distances in space and time. 

Other cultural acquisitions outlive their usefulness and 
power, and die or block man’s progress. Art alone is 
eternal and indestructible amidst the chronic tumult of 
history. It alone ever renews itself through the centuries 
in the aching and agitated heart of man and quietly, stead- 
fastly, and confidently directs his social and spiritual 
destiny irrespective of the vicissitudes of economics and 
politics. Art is an inexhaustible, ever-expansive treasury 
of beauty, strength, and joy for mankind. It is the ulti- 
mate measure of the quality of his progress. 


























IS FULL EMPLOYMENT FEASIBLE?? 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
The University of Southern California 


@ Probably the greatest of our postwar problems is that of 
finding work for our entire labor force. Various estimates 
have been made of the number of potential workers in this 
country. Some have said 60,000,000, but others rebel 
against this figure and contend that it merely represents 
the imagination of ultraliberals. On the other hand, care- 
ful thinkers such as Henry A. Wallace feel that by 1950 
the number of workers will approximate this figure and 
that in our planning program we must take a long-time 
view.” : 

During the war the maximum number of persons at 
work was close to 60,000,000 and may have exceeded this 
number. According to the United States Census our labor 
force in 1940, before the war, actually amounted to 
52,789,499. It is well known that many millions were 
added during the war. 

Unemployment exists even in prosperous times; there 
is always a small transitional force. This arises from the 
fact of seasonal trades, from the change made by workers 
from one job to another, from sickness, from change of 
residence, and perhaps from other causes. Sir William 
Beveridge in his celebrated report on social insurance 
allowed for transitional unemployment amounting to ap- 
proximately 8.5 per cent of the working population. In 
Great Britain, however, there are many married women at 
work, child labor is somewhat differently regulated than 

1 An address given in July, 1945, at Occidental College before a joint session 
of the Southern Division of the Pacific Sociological Society and Alpha Kappa 
Delta of The University of Southern California. 


2 Sixty Million Jobs (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1945), p. 3. 
3 “The Labor Force,” Vol. III (Population), Part I, p. 3. 
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in this country, and the variety of occupations is much 
less than with us. We cannot accept such a percentage as 
normal in the United States. 

Full employment does not mean, however, the employ- 
ment of everybody who was engaged in gainful occupation 
during the war. The exigencies of a desperate need drew 
thousands into factories and workshops who under 
ordinary conditions would not be employed. Who are 
some of them? 

Married women and women not ordinarily employed. 
According to the Census of 1940 there were about 
13,000,000 women in our labor force. It has been esti- 
mated that the war drew more than 5,000,000 women into 
industry, making a total of about 18,000,000. The great 
majority of these women were unmarried, but several 
miliion were married and lived as housewives. It is to be 
expected that many of the married women and also a con- 
siderable number of women who went to work because 
wages were high will voluntarily withdraw from industry, 
having achieved the objectives they had in mind. 

Older men and women. Many men and women over 
65 years of age had retired from gainful occupation before 
the war began. However, the demand for labor, the wages 
offered, and the lightness of the work in many occupations 
lured a considerable number of this group into industry. 
It may be expected that most of these will withdraw or be 
dropped. The old-age assistance program and the pros- 
perity of the last few years will enable most of them to live 
without remaining in the gainful occupations. 

Child labor. During the war certain portions of the 
child labor laws were practically suspended in order to 
allow children between 14 and 16 to do many: forms of 
work not ordinarily thought to be desirable occupations 
for children. Since the war ceased, new efforts are getting 
children back into school. 
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Training for a new occupation. Many of the men re- 
turning from the war will not re-enter the occupations 
they abandoned when they enlisted. They have done re- 
sponsible work in the army and will not accept the more 
menial positions they formerly occupied. For these, 
better positions must be obtained. If better positions can- 
not be obtained outright, many veterans will take a course 
of training which may be long or short but which will keep 
them out of industry until they have finished their train- 
ing. We must not look for the full labor force to be 
available at once. But gradually this entire group of po- 
tential workers must be provided for. 

Another group that will remain temporarily unem- 
ployed consists of the men and women who have been 
eliminated from industry by technological advances. 
These workers must try to find new jobs or re-educate 
themselves for new positions. It has been discovered that 
relocation is a difficult undertaking. One study of this 
problem revealed that more than 50 per cent of the work- 
ers were without a position five years after their dismissal. 

Obstacles to full employment. Certain practical diffi- 
culties lie in the way of full employment. One of these 
is the personal disabilities of the worker. All studies of 
medical care in the United States have shown that the 
lower economic groups do not get adequate medical or 
dental care. Workers lose an average of slightly more 
than one week each year from disability or disease.* Most 
of this loss could be prevented if a method of providing 
prompt and adequate care were devised. 

The maldistribution of workers is another serious 
obstacle. Men may be wanted in Washington who are 
living in Kentucky. Shifting of these men from one 
region to another takes time and effort. Recent action in 


4 Barbara N. Armstrong, Insuring the Essentials (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932), pp. 294-96. 
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Congress to return our federalized employment system to 
the states is an example of the petty political methods of 
many of our congressmen or of their inability to under- 
stand that we have grown up as a nation and are not just 
48 states. 

Seasonal occupations are constantly with us. In Cali- 
fornia the harvest in the Imperial Valley does not coincide 
with that in the Sacramento Valley. These harvests are 
usually months apart and neither lasts a full season. In 
New York the canning and preserving industry begins 
operations about the middle of June and generally ends 
with the canning of apples in the fall. In the North and 
Middle West farmers do not regularly employ men during 
the winter months. The planting and harvesting of crops 
extend from March or April until the late fall. In the 
winter there is little to do. Other occupations are seasonal 
because the goods manufactured are commercially perish- 
able or not salable except at certain times of the year. For 
example, candy is consumed in larger quantity at Christ 
mas and Easter time than in the other months. The in- 
dustry must accommodate itself to this fact. 

A serious obstacle to full employment may be the sudden 
curtailment of the market for goods. A restrictive foreign 
policy may shut off imports and in doing so make it im- 
possible to exchange our exports for anything but money. 
That is impracticable. Therefore, production here must 
decline and men be thrown out of work. Unless we carry 
out a foreign policy that will result in the production of 
goods for exchange, we can produce no more than enough 
to meet our own daily needs. We are overcapitalized and 
will court disaster if we are content with producing only 
what we consume ourselves. It is well known that we can 
produce about twice the number of shoes that we actually 
use. The surplus must be exchanged abroad or shoe 
factories must close down. 
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Technological advances have occurred at a remarkable 
rate. Every advance substitutes physical power for 
human energy. Conceivably the day will come when 
most industrial operations will be performed with no 
substantial labor force whatsoever. If the product can 
then be equitably distributed, technological advance will 
be a boon to mankind. If not, then mass unemployment 
and misery will result. It has been estimated that the 
production of the same amount of goods in 1935 as in 1920 
required only 75 per cent as many employees. Twenty- 
five per cent became idle, or a greater production was 
made possible. Between 1929 and 1935 technological 
advance displaced 10 per cent of the workers. At the same 
rate of progress the industrial operations which in 1940 
required the employment of our full labor force can be 
performed in 1946 by 19 million fewer workers. The 
situation has become serious, and unless we adjust our dis- 
tributive program to our progress in machine industry, we 
are headed for the worst industrial depression in history. 

Again, there can be no production unless we have con- 
sumption. Human wants determine the direction of 
production, and the ability to buy determines the amount 
that is produced. An equilibrium between the two has 
not been established. Hence production will lag and un- 
employment result. 

Everyone wishes he knew what to do to accomplish the 
results desired. Some suggestions, however, can be made; 
these, if carried out, would go far toward achieving full 
employment. 

1. Planning. It is time, frankly, to recognize the 
importance of planning. ‘The shortsightedness and ma- 
levolence of Congress were never better illustrated than on 


the day it abolished the National Resources Planning 
Board. A plan such as the one incorporated in the full- 


employment bill now before Congress is a case in point. 
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2. Monopoly control. ‘To freeze out small businesses 
is a social crime, but one that is permitted in this country. 
The power of big business to control natural resources, to 
determine the policies of our newspapers, to evade its 
social obligations, and to set patterns of thinking for our 
farmers, retailers, and independent operators is a power 
that will inevitably lead to disaster. Monopoly is not 
always interested in the maximum production but in 
charging what the traffic will bear, be that much or little. 

3. Freer competition. Large establishments are not 
necessarily operated with the greatest economy. Even if 
they were, a variety and a larger number of establishments 
are socially desirable. They are worth the additionai cost 
if they do cost more. Aid to small business is a step in the 
right direction, and protection of small business from the 
rapacity of the few corporations that today own the greater 
portion of our industrial capital is extremely important. 

4. Removal of uncertainties. No business can con- 
tinue to operate unless there is a return which justifies the 
venture. The return need be only a fair reward, but it 
should be reasonably certain. Many artificial barriers 
often stand inthe way. They may be patents monopolized 
by another but not utilized; they may be unfair freight 
rates; they may be taxation shifting so that an employer 
does not dare to plan. 

5. Insurance against risks. We do not attempt to pro- 
tect an inefficient employer in his lack of business ability. 
But we do believe that a fair chance should be given under 
ordinary conditions. The Roosevelt administration in- 
sisted on crop insurance to cover certain crops in regions 
where occasional failures occur. The insurance is no 
incentive to attempt to produce these crops when the 
chances of a crop are negligible. But where the chances 
are good, an occasional failure will nevertheless occur, and 
a plan of crop insurance is a public benefit. Similar in- 
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surance plans to cover other needs in industrial operations 
can very profitably be devised. 

6. Prevention of overcapitalization. Many establish- 
ments add to their equipment regardless of the capacity of 
the consumer to use the goods produced. The manufac- 
turer with more goods on hand than he can readily sell 
becomes a member of a pressure group that aims to distort 
our normal consumers’ economy. The sale of this surplus 
at less than cost also becomes an unfair form of competi- 
tion. Some justification for disposing of the surplus in 
foreign countries has existed. Nevertheless, local unrest 
is caused thereby. Here planning is a responsibility. 
Unwise plant enlargement can be prevented. 

7. Lowerinterest rates. There is constant amazement 
over the fact that banking hours run from ten to three. 
How can the working man use the services of a bank? The 
answer is that he usually does not. A person needs only 
watch some laborer’s wife buy groceries to discover that 
the weekly check her husband receives is being cashed at 
the counter where she pays for her daily needs. Millions 
of dollars are never deposited in the bank and cannot be 
used as assets for credit exchange. The money is hidden 
away in the homes of the workers and makes its appear- 
ance only as needed to buy consumers’ goods. 

There is another angle. When the laborer wishes to 
borrow money, the bank will not always lend. He goes to 
the loan shark and pays exorbitant rates of interest. How 


true the Biblical saying: the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty. Precisely, the man who can afford it least 


is forced to pay the highest rates of interest. The flow of 
consumers’ goods would be greatly accelerated if their 
cost to the worker was no greater than to the man of means. 
Credit unions and other devices have ameliorated this 
situation somewhat, but much remains to be done. 
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8. Price stabilization. Production depends greatly on 
a stable level of prices. It is well known that wages and 
prices do not move in harmony with each other. Price 
fixing has definite limitations and must not be carried too 
far. Many injustices are being done in connection with 
rent control, and yet the prices of certain goods have 
reached an inflationary level. What is needed is a reason- 
able certainty that the prices of articles will not fluctuate 
beyond the limits outside which financial catastrophe will 
result. 

9. Stable currency. The use of money asa measure of 
value is still valid. To change the value of the gold dollar 
is a dangerous operation. When that value is once de- 
termined, adjustments to it by foreign countries should be 
made, as far as possible, on a long-time basis, so that busi- 
ness and commerce can plan without fear of upset. It is 
true that in 1934 the change of the content of a dollar did 
not produce the increase in prices that was expected. 
Other factors operated to prevent this result. A further 
change either up or down seems unwise. 

10. Lower prices to consumer. As the cost of produc- 
tion declines, the consumer should benefit thereby. Instead 
of reaping exorbitant profits, the producer must pass on 
the gains from improved machinery and other technologi- 
cal advances. Otherwise, the market for goods will decline. 
The laborers thrown out of work cannot buy, and the 
remainder gain no additional buying power. Every im- 
provement in the methods of production should result in 
the enlargement of the aggregate of consumers’ goods. 
Lower costs should stimulate more buying and increase 
the number of workers employed. So long as one third of 
our workers receive less than $1,000 a year, we have a 
tremendous need of consumers’ goods. To be sure, these 
workers are unable to buy enough to provide a decent 
standard of living. This fact raises the question, why are 
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their wages so low? ‘That problem must be solved, and it 
can be by federal legislation and public opinion. 

ll. Extension of unemployment insurance. When 
the buying power of the unemployed ceases, production 
must decline. ‘There is no one to buy the goods on the 
market. It is very important, therefore, for the temporar- 
ily unemployed to receive a reasonable income for a 
period, say, of 26 weeks, as is proposed in one of the bills 
before Congress. Unemployment breeds unemployment, 
and business men should recognize this fact. Unemploy- 
ment insurance should be operated on a federal basis. 
Such modifications as may be necessary to meet local con- 
ditions in certain parts of the country can easily be made 
under federal law. Furthermore, a federal plan would 
tend to equalize conditions in the United States—one of 
our greatest needs. 

12. Federalization of our employment service. As 
noted before, free movement of our population should not 
be impeded. Mobility makes for nationalism as against 
provincialism. Men and women must think in terms of 
the United States of America and not limit their horizon 
to a city or a county. When employment service is in the 
hands of the respective states, little or no attention is given 
to the fact that cries for help may come from some other 
states. A state employment agency merely prolongs pro- 
vincialism. Why not realize that we are living in a new 
age and must adapt ourselves to it?° 

13. Extension of social security. The amount of 
annuity allowed under the present law is niggardly. Many 
persons in certain states are learning that old age assistance 
is more generous than insurance. Some of the aged will 
dispose of their property, will become less active and 
energetic, and will cease physical labor entirely because 
they can obtain more by old age assistance than by in- 
surance. 


5 See House Bill 3293. Introduced by Mr. Dingill. 
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The grants-in-aid for the benefit of needy children are 
also inadequate—one half of $18 for the first child and one 
half of $12 for succeeding ones. Imagine living on a 
budget of that size! 

14. Public works. Some public works should be at- 
tempted on general principles, not to meet the problem of 
unemployment. They represent an essential part of our 
economic development. We need public works, however, 
to supplement private industry when the latter lags and is 
unable to give us substantially full employment. ‘This 
program must be made sufficiently flexible so that it does 
not merely give a series of long-time jobs. It must expand 
when private employment contracts and also the converse. 
It is an expedient to be used when other plans such as those 
outlined above have failed to provide full employment. 
Ordinarily, it should not be carried out on too large a scale. 

15. Better use of savings. Savings are made largely 
by persons of means. The working groups who keep their 
money at home subtract that amount from the total that 
might be used for investment. Idle money is a serious 
drawback. The expansion of credit depends on the re- 
sources of the banks and lending agencies. As is well 
known, a bank can lend more money than the amount of 
cash it has on hand at any particular time. Banks have 
given but little consideration, however, to the needs and 
problems of the lower economic groups.® They should 
take part in a plan of greater production instead of pur- 
suing the narrow path of individual selfishness and the 
line of least resistance. 

16. International agreements. The reciprocal trade 
agreements which our state department has completed 
with various countries should be extended in order to make 
possible a larger exchange of goods. Prosperity and full 


6 “The Winning Plans in the Pabst Postwar Employment Awards,” pp. 82-83, 
Mr. and Mrs. Spengler’s Plan. 
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employment are not likely to arrive unless a vigorous ex- 
tension of trade with foreign countries is realized. Al- 
though foreign trade represents only a small part of our 
annual income, it is that surplus of production which, if 
not sold abroad, would glut our markets and prove 
disastrous to business and to the farmer. Many of the 
foreign countries have the capacity to produce but not to 
pay in terms of money. We must face this situation frankly 
and act.accordingly. 

17. Other constructive programs. We need credit 
unions for the less privileged borrower. A greater develop- 
ment than heretofore of cooperative methods will add to 
the standards of living of millions. A public housing 
program is needed to provide living accommodations tor 
that one third of our population that is badly underhoused 
at the present time. Child labor laws must be improved in 
many states, particularly in the South. Relief programs 
in certain sections of the country are badly in need of lib- 
eralization. An adequate plan to meet the medical and 
dental needs of our people must be adopted. 

Full employment cannot be realized at the present time 
through the operations of private business alone. Further- 
more, as long as unearned income and monopoly profit 
comprise a considerable part of all income, consuming 
power must lag behind productive facilities. This lag 
means that shutdowns and restriction of output will con- 
tinue and yield a certain amount of unemployment. Both 
public works and international trade are needed to aid in 
meeting the problem. 
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THE URBAN CHURCH IN A CHANGING 
SOCIAL SCENE 


T. EARL SULLENGER ano GWEN LINDEVALL 
University of Omaha 


@ It is within the complex life of the community that the 
church must serve. Here its constituents have their homes, 
rear their families, and make their living. It is their 
interests, loyalties, affections, and operations which con- 
stitute the basis of community living. The changing 
social order produces unrest, detachments, and géneral 
social confusion. ‘The basic social institutions, such as the 
family, church, school, political organizations, and eco- 
nomic life, evolve out of social needs and the general ap- 
proval of society. All institutions are slower to change 
than are the less stabilized forms of society. Much has 
been written concerning most of these in the changing 
social scene, but this study is concerned with some of the 
modern problems of the church in its effort to meet the 
demands which this process of social change makes upon 
it. 

In order to get a general idea of the attitudes and efforts 
of the leading Protestant churches in Omaha, the data 
which are herewith presented were obtained from sixty- 
one of them. Fifty-seven reported that the churches 
should know the social assets and liberties of their respec- 
tive neighborhoods and should work in close touch with 
the other educational and social institutions. On the other 
hand, four ministers thought that the church’s function 
did not include knowing anything about the community. 
One minister went so far as to say that it was not the 
church’s duty to know about the community but that the 
community should make the first step and know about the 
church. Another minister said that the primary duty of 
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the church is to teach spiritual ideals to those who assemble 
within its walls, but that it should not interest itself in those 
people who do not show any interest in it. A third minis- 
ter said that the church is for a special group who, by faith, 
are called out from the world and whose privilege and 
duty it is to serve God. He stated further that the church 
should not interest itself in the social welfare beyond the 
spiritual needs of the community. 

Of the sixty-one churches forty-six, or 75.4 per cent, 
either held or sponsored daily vacation Bible schools, with 
periods ranging from one to four weeks. Two churches 
held their vacation Bible schools for one week. ‘Two 
sponsored four-week sessions; twenty-nine, or 47.5 per 
cent, had two-week sessions; and thirteen, or 21.3 per 
cent, three-week sessions. 

In all the churches the youth groups have some kind of 
worship service, usually followed by a discussion period. 
The groups discuss missions and general social and inter- 
national relationships. One group has held a series of 
meetings on etiquette. Others discuss health, personality, 
and marriage. Leadership training and vocational guid- 
ance have been included in some groups because most of 
the ministers feel that their young people need help of this 
kind. One church has studied the international Sunday 
school lesson in its evening young people’s group. More 
than half the churches were greatly interested in bringing 
religious, social, political, and moral problems down to the 
personal lives and relationships of their members. They 
have studied the different attitudes toward. the present 
social and economic scene. Many were interested in racial 
problems and their relation to peace. Open forums and 
discussions have been very popular. Several groups have 
studied comparative religions and have made visits to 
other denominational group meetings. Most of them have 
discussed the relationship of the church to the home, 
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school, community, and nation. The young people have 
been very realistic about facing problems of our govern- 
ment and of the world, and show a sincere desire to do 
their part in understanding and solving them. Herein lies 
a great opportunity for the practical application of 
religion. 

Twenty-seven young people’s groups confined their pro- 
grams to their membership, whereas all the others studied 
and emphasized community-wide programs and sought to 
enlist the interest of all the young people of the com- 
munity, irrespective of religious affiliations. 

We found a great variety of types of programs. Their 
extracurricular activities included community hikes, 
picnics, swimming and roller-skating parties, and movies. 
Mother-daughter and father-son events for the entire 
community were sponsored by some youth groups. One 
church opened its gymnasium to the young people of the 
community and provided instruction in handicraft. Musi- 
cal programs, plays, and carnivals were, for the most part, 
open to the community at large. It is interesting to note 
here that fifty, or 81.9 per cent, of the sixty-one churches 
had junior choirs, These include high school and older 
children. Fifty-four, or 88.5 per cent, of the churches had 
adult choirs. Many of the churches have had to combine 
the junior and adult choirs because of war conditions, but 
the trend is toward organizing more children’s choirs. 

Only fourteen of the sixty-one churches sponsored any 
kind of classes for training in child care. This means that 
77.1 per cent of the churches make no such provision. 
But with the growth of young married people’s groups, 
there is an increased demand for classes of this kind to 
offset the disorganizing influence of the war on the family. 

Thirty-three Protestant churches in Omaha have 
sponsored classes in preparation for marriage. Although 
this number represents only 54 per cent of the churches in 
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this study, most of the ministers are confident that increas- 
ing numbers of young people want the church to help them 
learn about the responsibilities and considerations in 
marriage and family life. 

All the ministers thought it was essential to stress the 
importance of the church to the home. Seven of the min- 
isters said that the importance of the church in the home 
was stressed by all groups. Eight young people’s groups, 
eleven young married couples’ groups, and thirteen adult 
groups placed special emphasis on this theme. Two 
churches sponsor a home department for those who cannot 
attend services and send them a devotional magazine. 
Fourteen women’s missionary groups and the four 


churches that have parent-teachers associations place 


emphasis on this topic. 

One minister stated his idea of efficient service of the 
church to the community by saying, “A community in 
which the church is the center of interest has no delin- 
quency problem.” Another minister thought that the 
church should stand fully equipped to serve the family 


and should extend this service to the fullest extent possible. © 


One church has had great success with family worship 
nights, when the family stays at home and invites homeless 
members of the congregation to share fellowship and 
worship with them in their own homes. The need for 
more classes in Christian adult education was suggested by 
another minister. One minister thought that there should 
be more stress on church attendance rather than on organi- 
zation and that the church should have more positive Bible 
and doctrinal instruction and be faithful to its duty of 
preaching Christ and Him crucified. Several ministers 
suggested that home visitation should be better organized 
and more purposeful. The effect of the war on home life 
is being increasingly realized, and the ministers in many 
churches have been considering the religious and social 
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needs of homes with members of the family in the armed 
forces and the need of service to soldiers who no longer 
have any home and family life. Some ministers suggested 
that home departments for those who cannot attend church 
services should be more active. One minister thinks that 
the youth groups should mingle with older member 
societies in service projects so they may become better ac- 
quainted, and suggests that worship together will indi- 
rectly produce a better relationship between them. Several 
ministers suggest social action through charity and welfare 
activities. It is widely recognized that there is a great 
need for increased premarital and child-training classes. 
Nearly all see the importance of parent-teachers organiza- 
tions and meetings. Such meetings may result in a closer 
partnership of responsibility of the church and home. 
Several ministers feel that supporting worth-while com- 
munity enterprises is a fundamental duty of the church. 
All the churches within a locality may well be responsible 
for sponsoring and supporting constructive community 
undertakings. 

This gives rise to the most important emphasis of all, 
namely, that of encouraging the trend toward “com- 
munity” churches. Instead of competing with each other 
for “trade,” the churches of various denominations should 
recognize the higher social ideals and goals which they can 
achieve when they use the basic truths they all hold in 
common as a firm foundation for building a Christian 
world community. 
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COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STATES* 


CARL W. STROW 
East Central State College of Oklahoma 


@ There have been two major social movements to intro- 
duce compulsory health insurance into the states of this 
country: the first from 1910 to 1921 and the second from 
1932 to 1945. 

The first movement came on the tail end of the general 
social reform movement at the turn of the century and was 
initiated by a group of social reformers and reform or- 
ganizations. ‘The chief steps in their efforts were moti- 
vation by humanitarian impulses, imitation of European 
social insurance, conversion and propaganda, drafting of 
legislative proposals, establishment of a formal organiza- 
tion, and holding of a national conference. All the bills 
introduced in fifteen legislatures were defeated, and after 
1921 the movement received little public attention. 

The decade of the 1930’s ushered in the second com- 
pulsory health insurance movement in the United States. 
The following forces were largely responsible for its rise: 
economic insecurity, growth and popularization of insur- 
ance institutions, development of medical science and 
practice, health surveys, increase of pressure groups and 
reform organizations. ‘There was much less European in- 
fluence during this period but much more surveying of 
medical care, illness, and costs, particularly by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care which issued its final 
report in 1932. ‘The passage of the United States Social 
Security Act of 1935 seems to have set off efforts to enact 


compulsory health insurance among the states. Table I 


*This article was submitted before President Truman proposed the “United 
States Health Insurance” plan to Congress on November 19, 1945. 
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gives the number of bills by state and biennial periods in- 
troduced in state legislatures—the number increasing from 
ten in 1935-36 to the high of thirty-nine in 1945. 


TABLE I 


Compu.Ltsory HEALTH INSURANCE BILLS INTRODUCED 
IN STATE LEGISLATURES 1935-19451 














sk 
sie 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 S839 
. 1936 1938 1940 «1942 1944 | 1945 BEES 
SES 
New York ................ 3 3 5 3 8 5 2 
Rhode Island ............ 1 ay. ae 2 1 
Massachusetts .......... | 3 1 8 
California .....:.......... 1 2 2 2 11 2 
Connecticut .............. 1 2 2 2 I 
Wisconsin ................ 1 1 1 1 
Pennsylvania ............ 2 | 
Washington .............. 2 1 | 2 1 
Michigan .................. | 3 
SE oe 1 1 2: 
ETS eee Ses eae 1 
a 1 
ae 1 
New Hampshire ...... 2 
I, catia bleepencinicccces 10 14 14 12 15 332 82 





All these bills were defeated (most in committees of 
legislatures), except in Rhode Island, which enacted a 
sickness compensation system in 1942. Most of the states 
represented in this table are mature, urban, and indus- 
trialized, but some midwestern and western states are in- 
cluded. No bills were introduced in any southern or 
southwestern state legislature. Although the war caused 


1 Includes proposals initiated by petition. The totals of bills include those for 
complete health insurance, disability and sickness compensation. Some of the bills 
are duplicates of each other or substitutes. 

2 One bill each was introduced in 1945 in the legislatures of Colorado, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, and New Mexico. Commissions to study health 
insurance were also provided in 1945 in North Carolina (2), Maryland, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 
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some slowing up of legislative activity in 1941-42, it did 
not prevent the large number of bills introduced into 
legislatures during the first few months of 1945.° 

Generally, these bills were drafted and introduced by 
labor leaders or for labor organizations, but the state gov- 
ernor and a medical association brought up bills in 
California. Other proponents were reformers, civic and 
reform organizations, social workers, and employees of 
social insurance systems. ‘The opponents were chambers 
of commerce, trade and employing groups, some religious 
sects, many agricultural groups, and medical associations. 
This line-up of proponents and opponents is a traditional 
one motivated by a complex of financial, political, eco- 
nomic, professional, medical, humanitarian, and social 
interests. 

The present period has seen much discussion of com- 
pulsory health insurance in newspaper, periodical, 
pamphlet, and book. ‘Table II gives the number of 
articles on economic and political aspects of medical care 
appearing in periodicals indexed by Readers Guide 
during this period. It may be taken as one measure of the 
increase or decrease of public interest. 


TABLE II 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS ON ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ASPECTS 
OF Mepicat Care 1932-19444 


Number of Articles 











1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
aS 4 SB WwW ARS S.C! USM CCS COC ee 











8 All forms of voluntary health insurance showed increase during this period. 
The premium income of health and accident insurance companies increased from 
$150,000,000 in 1933 to $525,000,000 in 1944. From its origin in 1933 Blue Cross 
prepaid hospitalization has expanded to an enrollment of nearly 18,000,000 in 
1945. Although not growing as rapidly, prepaid medical plans covered between 
four and five million persons by 1943 and had made most of their growth since 
1935. 


4 Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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The high points of discussion were 1934, 1938, and 
1944, the first due to social security proposals at that time, 
the second largely to events surrounding the National 
Health Conference, and the third arising with the pro- 
posed extensions of social security and the organized social 
programs of labor unions. The low point in 1941-42 was 
due to preoccupation with the war. Muchof the material 
relating to proposals for state health insurance was pub- 
lished in state and regional journals which are not indexed 
by Readers Guide. ‘The division of opinion among 
political and economic groups was practically the same as 
in the earlier period of 1910-21 but with labor organiza- 
tions taking an undivided stand in favor. 

Two new techniques in the field of public opinion have 
been used in this period—radio public debate (Town 
Meeting of the Air and various round tables) and public 
opinion polls. The results of these polls with respect to 
compulsory health insurance may be summarized as 
follows: 











~ Calif. Public “Fortune” Denver 
Gallup Poll Opinion Survey Survey Survey 
Pb - 19435 i. 19427 19448 
In favor ........ 59% 50% 74.3% 68% 
[a 29 34 21.0 19 
Undecided .... 12 16 4.7 13 








Although the public opinion polls were taken chiefly upon 
the issue of federal compulsory health insurance, the vote 
would be practically the same for state systems. Although 
statistical proof is lacking, it is safe to say that the majority 
in favor of compulsory health insurance has grown during 


5 Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. VII. 
6 California and Western Medicine, 60: 241. 
7 Fortune, 26: 14. 


8 From Opinion News, Vol. 4, No. 2, by National Opinion Research Center, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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the period of 1932 to 1945. It is difficult to judge whether 
public dissatisfaction with present financing of medical 
care or feelings of insecurity are the chief causes of the 
rise in public demand for health insurance by the state. 
The form of the questions used in the polls made differ- 
ences in the results; when the element of cost was intro- 
duced, the percentage in favor dropped as much as 10 to 
15 per cent. The constant failure of compulsory health 
insurance bills is an enigma in view of the strong favorable 
vote shown by the polls. It may be that public demand 
does not reach the legislators or that the latter feel unable 
to legislate a workable system. ‘The propaganda upon 
both sides is strong and in this period comes largely from 
strong groups organized primarily for other objectives. 

All the 1945 bills proposing compulsory health insur- 
ance among the states have failed of passage. It may be 
that at the present time the drive for a national system has 
overshadowed efforts in the states. 

It is still a reform movement pushed intensely by propa- 
ganda and pressure groups and would bring changes in 
the established system of medical care to which the medi- 
cal professions and the users of medical services have tra- 
ditional attitudes and folkways. ‘There are also intense 
conflicts between opposing groups with determined beliefs 
in either the values or dangers of the proposed system. 
These conflicts have involved major political and eco- 
nomic ideologies as well as individual and group interests. 
The proposed plans among the states have not, as a rule, 
included coverage of all classes: farmers, self-employed, 
casual workers, and a few others have been exempted. 
This led very often to apathy or antagonism in those 
classes who felt that state enterprise was being proposed 
for a preferred class. 

Compulsory health insurance makes a strong appeal to 
the humanitarian wishes of preventing defect and death, 
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reducing poverty, aiding the underprivileged, and bring- 
ing the secure and bountiful life to all. This appeal has 
brought up the problem of practical realization, as is 
evidenced by fears about the financial cost and the solvency 
of any system established. ‘This question has appeared in 
practically all hearings of state legislative committees, and 
probably the financial consideration both of cost of benefits 
and taxes has been a major cause of the defeat of the bills. 
Recently, many proponents have recognized this public 
attitude and have lowered the proposed taxes in their 
drafted bills. 

The concept of social insurance is not fully understood 
or developed in the United States. In the case of health 
insurance the proposed socialization runs counter to strong 
individual interests, either the professional interests of 
practitioners or the private interests of the patient. A 
major difficulty with all social insurance in this country 
at present is the problem of how to integrate it into the 
financial system and economy of society. ‘To some people 
compulsory health insurance has something of the myth— 
a magical device to abolish personal insecurity and remove 
the mysterious fears of illness and death. 

It is difficult to predict the future of this movement in 
the field of medical economics. The trend is toward more 
group medical care plans, but whether voluntary or com- 
pulsory is the question. Both economic and political 
forces will determine the outcome. The fate of proposed 
state compulsory health insurance plans will depend 
partly upon the political fortunes of the protagonists. If 
the pressure groups pushing compulsory health insurance 
win out upon the political scene, undoubtedly their 
proposals will be enacted into law in those states where 
they are strong. Economic prosperity and contentment 
will probably cause the movement to decline, whereas 
uncertain or depressing economic conditions will bring 
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further demand. Also, the adoption of a federal com- 
pulsory system would put an end to attempts at compulsory 
health insurance by the states. Consequently, the situation 
in which compulsory health insurance is being considered 
largely precludes attention to the sociomedical aspects. 
What is basically a sociomedical problem is likely to be 
settled by economic bargaining between conflicting social 
classes. 











EAST INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


GURDIAL SINGH 
Hollywood, California 


@ The people of India are generally known in America as 
“Hindus,” but the word Hindus means in India only those 
people who believe in the Hindu religion. Properly 
speaking, these ‘““Hindug” should be called “East Indians” 
or “Hindustanees,” as these expressions include all classes 
of people in India, irrespective of their religion. 

These East Indians in the United States are insignificant 
in number; yet they represent a great nation and a great 
country with a splendid civilization. The majority live 
on the Pacific Coast of America, having come from the 
northwest part of India, the Punjab Province. Here and 
there among these East Indians are a few men from other 
parts of India. Practically all, in their thirties at the time 
of their arrival in this country, were born in the rural dis- 
tricts of India and are agriculturalists by training and 
settled on the Pacific Coast of America, because agricul- 
ture is the main industry there. Some of these people 
were retired soldiers or policemen in their native country. 
A very few of them were industrialists. A number who 
went first to Canada and later came to the United States 
were in the service of the British government at Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and other parts of the Far East 
as either soldiers or policemen. After being in the service 
for a while, they gave up their positions and started their 
journey towards Canada and the United States, where 
they settled mainly on the Pacific Coast. They were a 
part of the mass population that never had a chance or 
means for a desirable education in their native land. But, 
these same people, though they faced many difficulties in 
America too, when they returned to their native land, be- 
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came the outstanding leaders of many political, social, and 
educational movements. 

A number of East Indians, who, after the celebration of 
the Diamond Jubilee of the Queen in Great Britain in 
1897, travelled through Canada, realized the great oppor- 
tunities offered by that country and decided to remain 
there. The rest of them carried the good news of these 
wonderful opportunities for economic success back to 
India. When news of their economic success in Canada 
and in the United States reached India, it gave impetus to 
other people to come to America. They were dar- 
ing people. They did not know anything about America, 
for they were uneducated. They did not have the moncy 
to travel to such a distant land, but they obtained it by 
selling or mortgaging everything that was dear to them. 
There was hope in their hearts that if they reached the 
shores of America they would make up for everything 
they were going through. Some of these daring East 
Indians were disappointed, as they never had a chance to 
land; some of them, after landing, were deported; the 
rest-did very well here, economically speaking, but other- 
wise remained very unhappy because they were never 
allowed to become a part of America and real American 
life—they are actually neither in India nor in America. 

Their life has not been any better than that of gypsies, 
who move from place to place in search of their liveli- 
hood. But the difference between them and the gypsies is 
that the gypsies are relatively happy because they are a 
nomadic people and know no other kind of life, whereas 
the East Indians are not. 

One way or another, some East Indians crossed the 
Canadian border and arrived in the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. There is no way by which the 
number of such immigrants can be determined. The first 
recorded entry of an immigrant from India to the United 
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States, according to the United States Bureau of Immigra- 
tion Report, was in 1898. From 1898 to 1907 only 1,957 
East Indians arrived in the United States. During these 
years a large number of them were deported, but the 
number of such deportations is not available. In 1908 
both the arrival and departure of alien immigrants began 
to be recorded. In the records of the United States Immi- 
gration Bureau we find that from 1908 to 1920, 5,391 East 
Indians entered the United States, and during the same 
period 1,656 East Indians departed. The total number of 
these Hindustanees or East Indians who were admitted 
into the United States from 1898 to 1920 is, therefore, 
7,348. As already mentioned above, during the same 
period 1,658 persons plus the nonrecorded persons de- 
parted from the United States. So up to 1920 we find 
some 5,690 East Indians admitted to the United States by 
the United States Immigration Bureau. But it must be 
remembered that 249 were deported after their admission. 
Thus, the number of East Indians in the United States in 
1920 became 5,441 minus the unrecorded departures from 
[898 to 1908. 

During the years from 1920 to 1924 some East Indians 
came to the United States from Mexico. The story of 
these illegal entries is a long and interesting one and can- 
not be discussed in this article with full details. 

There are fewer than three thousand East Indians now 
living in the United States, and the majority of them have 
lived here from twenty to thirty years. They are proud to 
be identified as a part of the American population, al- 
though they do not have the rights and privileges of an 
American national. They cannot become citizens, be- 
cause the immigration law of 1917 established a barred 
zone, including India, from which immigrants may not 
enter the United States, and the laws also prohibit immi- 
grants “ineligible to citizenship.” The naturalization 
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laws limit citizenship as far as aliens are concerned to 
“free white persons” and to persons of “African nativity 
and African descent.” 

The case of United States vs. Bhagat Singh Thind (261, 
U.S. 204) was decided by the United States Supreme 
Court on February 19, 1923, in which the late Justice 
Sutherland, himself a Canadian-born naturalized citizen, 
declared that a “Hindu” is not a “free white person” 
within the meaning of the Revised Statute 2169, relating 
to the naturalization of aliens, and hence is ineligible for 
American citizenship. I understand from the Court 
records that the decision went.against the ‘“Hindu’s” 
admission to citizenship on the extralegal ground of his 
“unassimilability.” Justa little reflection on our part will 
indicate that if one is not a Caucasian or a so-called free 
white person, he is out, no matter how good he may other- 
wise be; but if he isa Caucasian (as most Hindus living in 
the United States are), he is not necessarily in, so far as his 
statutory racial qualification for naturalization is con- 
cerned. 

The United States government, after the case of United 
States vs. Bhagat Singh Thind, immediately instituted 
proceedings under Section 15 of the Act of June 29, 1906, 
for the cancellation of the certificates of about sixty or 
seventy East Indians who had been naturalized during 
the preceding fifteen years or more, and from the middle 
of 1923 to the end of 1925 about fifty cases for cancellation 
of Hindu (East Indian) citizenship were brought by the 
government in different parts of the United States. In 
every instance the decision went in favor of the govern- 
ment, and the East Indians were deprived of their citizen- 
ship. 

In order to ask for due and just consideration regarding 
the naturalization policy of the United States government 
towards these East Indians, Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
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in 1926 introduced a “provision for the ratification and 
confirmation of the naturalization of certain persons of 
the Hindu race.” ‘The provision was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Immigration, which held hearings 
on December 9 and 15, but it never got out of the Com- 
mittee to the floor of the Senate and died with the 69th 
Congress." 

Thus, the next decision rendered by the late Justice 
Sutherland in the case of United States vs. Bhagat Singh 
Thind stands that “the words ‘free white person’ are 
words of common speech, to be interpreted in accordance 
with the understanding of the common man, synonymous 
with the word ‘Caucasian’ only as that word is popularly 
understood.” 

The learned late Justice Sutherland, reading the minds 
of the Fathers of this Republic and appraising their learn- 
ing, has sealed the matter that “Their intention was to 
confer the privilege of citizenship upon that class of 
persons whom the Fathers knew as white. The Fathers 
perhaps were unfamiliar with the word ‘Caucasian.’ ” 
Well, with a dainty little pen, the late Justice Sutherland 
decided the fate of the East Indians in this country. 

Today, as a result of that unjust decision, American 
citizenship, which is open to every European, Syrian, 
Armenian, the Negroes, and now the Chinese, is denied to 
the people of India. This unjust decision has added salt 
to the sores of suffering East Indians at home and abroad. 
The decision is unscientific and un-American, based on the 
misinformation of the late Justice and the imaginary 
popular prejudice of the common man. 

1 Dr. Copeland, junior senator from New York, introduced a bill in the Congress 
for the amendment of Section 2169 Revised Statutes and defining white person for 
naturalization purposes. The definition included Hindus in the meaning of the 


term. This bill did not even reach the stage of hearings in any committee of the 
Senate and died automatically with the 69th Congress. 
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The remedy for this unjust decision lies with the 
Congress of the United States, which should enact legisla- 
tion in favor of naturalization for the East Indians. For 
this purpose, the energetic East Indians have mustered 
their courage once again to induce some congressmen to 
intercede in their just cause. Such legislation is pending 
in Congress now. In the House there are the Luce Bill, 
H.R. 4479, sponsored by Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce of 
Connecticut, and H.R. 4415, sponsored by Emanuel Celler 
of New York, and in the Senate S. 1595, sponsored by 
Senator William Langer of North Dakota. The House 
bills call for naturalization of qualified Indians and a 
quota for India, but one allowing less than a hundred 
immigrants from India annually. The Langer Bill pro- 
vides for the naturalization of Indians who are already in 
the United States. What will be the outcome of these bills 
is not known, but the East Indians have hope for just con- 
sideration from the present Congress. 

This lack of citizenship makes every East Indian in the 
United States suffer, but those who suffer most are the East 
Indian farmers, who are in the majority and who reside 
mainly on the West Coast, which has a long history of 
anti-Asiatic feelings. ‘These East Indian farmers, who 
are some of the best of farmers, cannot, on account of their 
ineligibility, own or lease land in their own names, and 
thus they have been exploited by unscrupulous persons. 

These people, who had been used to farming from their 
childhood and had owned their modest holdings in the 
country of their birth, have had to become farm laborers 
instead of farm owners. ‘Thus, instead of staying in one 
place, they have had to move from one part of the state to 
another, according to the demand for farm labor in differ- 
ent areas. For these people there was and there is no life. 
They are always on the go and have no genuine social life 
or social contacts. 
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On the Pacific Coast they are located mainly in three 
valleys. 

While working on railroads the East Indians had occa- 
sion to travel and get acquainted with the rich resources of 
the San Joaquin Valley. The memory of farming in their 
native land persuaded them once again to become farmers. 
They gave up railroad jobs and soon settled down around 
Stockton, Fresno, and Bakersfield. Of these three centers, 
Stockton has been since 1907 the headquarters of the East 
Indians on the Pacific Coast. They have erected a Sikh 
Temple, which is known also as Pacific Coast Khalsa 
Diwan, Inc., (Free Divine Communion) and is open to all 
the East Indians, irrespective of their religion, caste, or 
creed. Under the auspices of this Society remarkable 
things have been accomplished in this country and even in 
India. The Society has aided the students from India in 
this country and has contributed money for political, 
religious, and educational programs in India. 

In the Sacramento Valley, another rich section of 
northern California, the Hindustanees are found congre- 
gated in two different areas: (1) the fruit-growing 
districts of Folsom, Orangeville, Loomis, and Newcastle; 
and (2) the rice-growing districts of Marysville, Colusa, 
Tudor, Willows, Chico, Butte City, Nelson, Gridley, and 
Briggs. 

In the Imperial Valley in southern California the East 
Indians are engaged in agricultural operations near such 
cities as El Centro, Calexico, Holtville, and Brawley, 
where the chief products are grapes, cotton, alfalfa, milo, 
barley, and cantaloupes. 

This, in brief, is the story of the East Indian farmers or 
farm laborers in the United States. I have lived among 
these people and have worked with them and thus know 
their hardships personally. Their lot is not a happy one 
and certainly not the envy of anyone in the world. 
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There are a few businessmen from India in this country, 
and they also suffer discrimination in citizenship. The 
United States has treaties of commerce and navigation 
with a number of European countries and also with China, 
Japan, Thailand, Liberia, and even Borneo, just to men- 
tion a few, but not with India, a country of 390 million 
people. Under such treaties of commerce and navigation, 
merchants of all these countries—but not India—are free 
to enter the United States of America with their wives and 
minor children. 

Let it be remembered that, while Indian merchants 
are thus discriminated against in this country, mer- 
chants of the United States enjoy a specially privileged 
status in India according to The Convention of Commerce 
of 1815, entered into by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. This convention was revised in 1936, but the 
status of India remains just the same. 

These few merchants who came to this country along 
with other East Indians some twenty or thirty years ago 
are located mainly in New York, Chicago, and other 
cities in the eastern part of the United States. There are 
two or three located in Los Angeles, California. I am 
well acquainted with an East Indian merchant living in 
Los Angeles, who deserves to be mentioned here, because 
he is one of the outstanding leaders among the East Indians 
in the United States. His business headquarters were in 
Hawaii before the attack on Pearl Harbor. Since then, 
he has moved to Los Angeles. He is married to a gracious 
and charming American woman, and they have three 
grown-up children. He has done much to help his country- 
men in this land by giving money for the support of Indian 
students in this country and for other purposes. Recently, 
he has provided thirteen scholarships for Indian students 
who will attend the universities in this country to study in 
various fields and carry their knowledge back to India. 
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The life histories of the adventurous East Indians in 
this country are remarkable. ‘They cannot be fully 
narrated in an article of this length, but it can be said, 
without boasting, that the contribution of these hard- 
working men—farmers, farm-workers, students, writers, 
actors, businessmen, lecturers, and professors—is out of all 
proportion to their microscopic minority. 

The fewer than three thousand East Indians in the 
United States who are barred from American citizenship 
through no fault of theirs have lived in this country 
decently and can proudly say that the “blueness” of one’s 
Caucasian blood does not in itself make a good citizen. It 
is what a man demonstrates in his relations with his fellow- 
men that counts. If we must hate and discriminate, let us 
hate and discriminate against bad citizenship and dis- 
regard race, color, and ancestry. 




















CONCEPTS IN SOCIOLOGY 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


I 


@ Since the writer’s article “Tools in Sociology” was 
published in March, 1930, a great deal of study has been 
made of sociological concepts. The article culminated in 
setting forth in descriptive form in 1931 an exhibit of fifty 
concepts.’ These were selected from the leading books in 


sociology published in the twenties and accorded approxi- 
mately the place given them by the authors of the re- 


spective books. ‘This list, together with the eightfold 
classification given them, was as follows.’ 


CoNCEPTS 


Ecological: human ecology, spatial relationships, centralization, segrega- 
tion, invasion, succession, dominance, natural area. 

Cultural: culture, culture pattern, culture area, culture diffusion, culture 
lag, culture inheritance, mores. 

Societal: Group, pluralistic behavior, social situation, primary group, 
community. 

Personality: behavior pattern, attitude, value, status, personality, leader- 
ship. 

Social process: social process, communication, conflict, accommodation, 
assimilation, socialization. 

Social organization: social organization, social institution, public opinion, 
social morale, social distance, social controls, social disorganization. 

Social change: social change, social mobility, social movement, social 
evolution, social revolution, social progress. 

Social research: social research, social survey, social statistics, life history, 
and social case analysis. 


1 Contemporary Sociology (Los Angeles: The University of Southern California 
Press, 1931), pp. 483. 


2 See “Contents” of Contemporary Sociology. 
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If this list of fifty concepts is compared with a similar 
list (forty-eight concepts) prepared by Albion W. Small 
and published in 1905, a number of interesting observa- 
tions can be made.* First, several concepts appear in both 
lists, such as assimilation, conflict, social control, group, 
social institution, social process, social situation, socializa- 
tion, and status. A few concepts appear in both lists but in 
slightly different form. 

The earlier list contains a number of concepts that do 
not appear in the later one, such as social authority, con- 
stitution of the corporation, differentiation, function, 
genesis, social mechanism, spiritual environment, social 
structure. Some of these are highly specialized and a few 
represent Small’s distinctive viewpoint. Some are rarely 
in use now. 

The later list contains groupings of concepts that have 
been developed since Small’s classification was prepared. 
It contains also the new ecological terms, a number of 
culture terms that have been receiving emphasis in recent 
decades in sociology, and the social research concepts. A 
new psychosocial emphasis also may be noticed. 

In 1932 the scholarly volume by Earle E. Eubank 
entitled Concepts in Sociology was published.* For many 
years Dr. Eubank had been working on this book, studying 
in particular the nature of concepts. He searched the 
literature of sociology diligently and arrived at an exhibit 
of 332 concepts. The list is too long to be compared with 
the two classifications that appeared earlier and that have 
already been considered in this paper. Dr. Eubank did 
not stop with classification but entered at length into the 
fields of definition and interpretation. He also developed 
concepts of his own, such as biohom. 

Presently a special committee of the American Socio- 
logical Society, after a careful canvass, arrived at a list of 


8 General Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), ch. XXIX. 
4 New York: D. C. Heath and Company, pp. xvii+-570. 
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sixty concepts which it recommended “that students com- 
pleting the introductory course should be able to under- 
stand and use intelligently.”’ The special purpose sug- 
gests that the choice leaned toward elementary or intro- 
ductory terms, and hence this list cannot be compared very 
satisfactorily with the two earlier ones. But, keeping in 
mind the special purpose, we may make certain compari- 
sons briefly. The date when this report of the Committee’s 
list appeared in print is 1933, and the concepts are to be 


classified under the following headings: 
I. Groups and Group Life 
II. The Fundamental Social Processes 
III. Man’s Cultural Heritage 
IV. Social Organization and Structure 
V. Social Change 
VI. Society and the Individual 


These headings include the culture concepts of the 
present writer’s list of 1930, but not the ecological ones. 
Otherwise, the two lists are somewhat similar. The Socio- 
logical Society’s list of sixty concepts is as follows: 


CONCEPTS 
Accommodation Contact 
Adaptation Cooperation 
Adjustment Crowd 
Amalgamation Culture 
Assimilation Culture area 
Association Culture change 
Attitude Culture complex 
Behavior pattern Culture lag 
Caste Culture pattern 
Collective behavior Culture trait 
Communication Custom 
Community Diffusion 
Competition Disorganization 
Conditioned response Ethnocentrism 
Conflict Folkways 


5C. C. North, “Summary of Findings on the Present Status of the Introductory 


Course in Sociology, and Conclusions,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 7: 68-82. 
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Geographic determinism Secondary group 
Geographic environment Social class 

Group Social control 
Human nature Social distance 
Imitation Social environment 
Instinct Social evolution 
Institution Social heritage 
Invention Social interaction 
Isolation Social organization 
Leadership Social process 
Mores Socialization 
Personality Society 

Primary group Status 

Progress Stratification 

Race Values 


In his Introductory Sociology, published in 1934 (re- 
vised in 1939), Kimball Young includes a glossary of 
about 100 terms. The list is well selected and gives a 
place to some psychological concepts used by sociologists. 
The definitions are brief and often specialized; for 
example, the present writer does not agree that the term 
social distance expresses “the idea that one’s own group 
and its values are superior to those of another group.” 
This definition applies only to group distance or to verti- 
cal distance, and not to the other forms of social distance. 

Harold A. Phelps offers a grouping of what he calls 
“principles” in his Principles of Sociology (1936). The 
list contains 62 important sociological terms, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how all of them are “principles,” for example, 
such terms as individual or limits. ‘There is no attempt to 
give formal definitions, although many of the concepts are 
defined or discussed in the context of the book. 

A useful glossary of sociological terms may be found in 
Practical Sociology (1937) by Leslie D. Zeleny. About 
115 widely used sociological concepts are defined in facile 
style. More sharpness of definition is needed. For in- 
stance, a myth is defined as “a legend which explains a 
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folkway.” No distinction is made between myth and 
legend, and, further, it is implied that each folkway has a 
myth attached to it. The religious element that is usually 
found in a myth is not mentioned. 

In 1937 Dr. Constantine Panunzio published 4 Stu- 
dent's Dictionary of Soctological Terms.® This work 
includes the 60 terms advanced by the Sociological 
Society’s Committee. It also contains 121 additional con- 
cepts, part of which are of a more advanced nature, or a 
total of 181 concepts. An interesting feature is the etymo- 
logical explanation of each term. The origin or deriva- 
tion of words often throws much light on their history if 
not their current usage. The Dictionary appears in the 
form of a “Glossary” in Dr. Panunzio’s Major Social 
Institutions, published in 1939.7. The revision involves 
omissions and additions and other improvements. It 
contains 163 terms. Nineteen of the concepts deal with 
culture, and 9 are related to “societal.” Little place is 
given to concepts originating in the study of human 
ecology. 

A somewhat pretentious “dictionary of terms” was 
published in 1942 by E. B. Reuter in his Handbook of 
Sociology. Strangely enough, the “dictionary” appears 
near the center of an introductory textbook in sociology. 
It covers 95 pages and gives 350 terms. Many terms, 
especially those which are considered the more important, 
are given two, three, or more different definitions. Many 
of the definitions are quoted from various sociological 
sources, and also some original ones are offered. There 
are considerable generality and many variations in the 
definitions. 

In 1944 an extensive Dictionary of Sociology appeared 
under the general editorship of Henry P. Fairchild, 
assisted by about 100 sociologists. This carefully prepared 


6 Berkeley: University of California Press, pp. vii+-49. 


__7 New York: The Macmillan Company, pp. xxii-+-609. 
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volume contains definitions of about 3,600 terms which 
are sociological or at least used by sociologists. ‘The list is 
so long, however, that it cannot well be compared with the 
shorter lists to which reference is made in this article. It 
would be an interesting exercise to take each of the short 
lists and determine how fully each is included in the terms 
defined in the Dictionary. 

During recent years the writer has been making a fur- 
ther study of concepts in sociology. An examination has 
been made of 22 current works in sociology, including both 
textbooks and treatises of sociological theory, and an 
exhibit of 500 sociological terms and concepts has been 
prepared. This exhibit was sent to 100 sociologists in the 
United States, chosen so as to be as representative as 
possible. Each sociologist was asked to check the concepts 
which he regularly uses in his work and to double-check 
all the concepts that he considers indispensable. 

Eighty-three per cent of such checkings and double- 
checkings have been received and tabulated. The terms 
checked once were scored | and those checked twice were 
scored 2. A concept might be.scored | and 2 both and 
receive a credit of 3 points. In order to obtain a workable 
list, the 100 concepts that scored the highest have been 
selected and presented below. If any term had been both 
checked and double-checked by all eighty-three sociolo- 
gists, its score would have been 3 times 83, or 249. 
Actually, the highest score was 153, which is 61.8 per cent 
of its possible score and is relatively low. This percentage 
indicates that even with reference to the most frequently 
used and emphasized concepts, considerable difference of 
Opinion exists and that sociology is still in a formative 
stage. The 100th term from the top of the “500” list 
scored 99 or 39.9 per cent. Of the 500 terms, only 30, or 6 
per cent, received a score of 125 or more, that is, a majority 
vote according to the scoring system. 
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‘The list of 100 includes such general terms as sociology 
itself, social psychology, and social statistics. It includes 
terms which belong in other fields but which have special 
sociological usages perhaps, such as personality, competi- 
tion, tsolation, invention. ‘Then it has its distinctive 
sociological terms, such as primary group, soctal control, 
social process, social situation. ‘Terms recently coming to 
the sociological front are also represented, such as 
propaganda, urbanization, pressure group, social security. 
Some of the terms which received almost as many votes as 
the lowest in this list were sentiments, social symbols, 
division of labor, taboo, social stratification. 


100 Concepts IN SocioLoGy (in order of preference) 





Culture, 156 
Family, 156 
Personality, 152 
Folkways, 152 
Social control, 152 
Group, 149 
Institution, 149 
Mores, 145 
Primary group, 144 
Community, 140 
Public opinion, 140 
Status, 140 
Attitude, 139 
Competition, 139 
Communication, 138 
Assimilation, 137 
Isolation, 137 

. Propaganda, 136 
Social conflict, 135 
Social interaction, 134 
Social theory, 134 
Social change, 133 
Accommodation, 132 
Urbanization, 132 
Cultural lag, 130 


Marriage, 130 
Sociology, 130 

Culture pattern, 129 
Ethnic group (race), 129 
Social class, 129 
Human ecology, 127 
Social research, 127 
Behavior pattern, 126 
Custom, 126 

Social disorganization, 126 
Social mobility, 126 
Social organization, 126 
Invention, 124 

Human nature, 124 
We-group, 124 

Social adjustment, 123 
Collective behavior, 123 
Secondary group, 123 
Socialization, 123 
Social contact, 123 
Urban community, 122 
Heredity, 122 

Pressure group, 121 
Social process, 121 
Cooperation, 120 
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Migration, 120 
Neighborhood, 120 
Social psychology, 120 
Social values, 120 
Association, 119 
Caste, 119 

Crime, 119 

Culture trait, 119 
Social distance, 119 
Culture complex, 118 
Maladjustment, 117 
Leadership, 116 
Social planning, 116 
Cultural heritage, 115 
Social crisis, 114 
Ethnocentrism, 114 
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Self, 107 

Social situation, 107 
Social evolution, 106 
Interests, 106 

Social statistics, 106 
Community organization, 105 
Social progress, 105 
Social revolution, 104 
Democracy, 104 

Culture diffusion, 104 
Eugenics, 104 

Interview, 104 
Succession, ecological, 103 
Regionalism, 103 
Marginal man, 103 
Social security, 103 








Social forces, 102 
Social environment, 102 
Prejudice, 102 

Social movement, 102 
Natural area, 102 
Social origins, 102 

Life history, 101 
Mutual aid, 101 
Culture area, 101 


Acculturation, 113 
Suggestion, 112 

Class consciousness, 110 
Emotions, 109 

Personal opinion, 109 
Segregation, 109 
In-group, 108 

Wish, basic, 108 

Rural community, 107 

In this exhibit both cultural and ecological terms find a 
place. Psychosocial concepts are perhaps the most 
numerous. Processual concepts are prominent. Social 
planning replaces social telesis. 

The next fifty terms, or the next hundred, might also be 
cited, but for the present the first hundred reaches so far 
beyond the limits of common consent that perhaps it is best 
to stop there. ‘The first thirty to receive what might be 
called a majority vote may be viewed as a preferred list. 
The “hundred” may well be considered as a standard for 
students in a first course in sociology to master. 

It will be noted that these are terms used by sociologists 
in their teaching work. Hence, the list is not necessarily 
the same as a list of terms used in sociological research. 
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The latter would be more limited in scope. Probably the 
time has not arrived when widespread agreement could be 
expected concerning the nature of such an exhibit. 

An alphabetical arrangement of the foregoing list of 100 
concepts in sociology will be given for purposes of con- 
venience. 


100 Concepts 1n SocioLocy (alphabetical) 


Accommodation 
Acculturation 
Association 
Assimilation 
Attitude 


Behavior pattern 


Caste 

Class consciousness 
Collective behavior 
Communication 
Community 
Community organization 
Competition 
Cooperation 

Crime 

Culture 

Culture area 
Culture complex 
Culture diffusion 
Cultural heritage 
Cultural lag 
Culture pattern 
Culture trait 
Custom 


Democracy 


Emotions 

Ethnic group (race) 
Ethnocentrism 
Eugenics 


Family 
Folkways 


Group 


Heredity 
Human ecology 
Human nature 


In-group 
Institution 
Interests 
Interview 
Invention 
Isolation 


Leadership 
Life history 


Maladjustment 
Marginal man 
Marriage 
Migration 
Mores 

Mutual aid 


Natural area 


Neighborhood 


Personal opinion 
Personality 
Prejudice 
Pressure group 
Primary group 








course of time. 





Propaganda 
Public opinion 


Regionalism 
Rural community 


Secondary group 
Segregation 

Self 

Social adjustment 
Social change 
Social class 

Social conflict 
Social contact 
Social control 
Social crisis 

Social disorganization 
Social distance 
Social environment 
Social evolution 
Social forces 

Social interaction 
Social mobility 
Social movement 
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Social organization 


Social origins 
Social planning 
Social process 
Social progress 
Social psychology 
Social research 
Social revolution 
Social security 
Social situation 
Social statistics 
Social theory 
Social values 
Socialization 
Sociology 

Status 
Succession, ecological 
Suggestion 


Urban community 
Urbanization 


We-group 


Wish, basic 


The foregoing list will doubtless undergo change in the 
At present, however, it may be accepted 
as indicative of major concepts of interest to sociologists. 
If the concepts in some such list as this were carefully 
classified or grouped into related categories, and if each 
concept as well as each grouping were illustrated and 
defined, the result would represent sociology as one of the 
social sciences today. 














PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


University of Redlands 

Dr. Glen C. Carlson was granted a three months’ leave of absence to 
go to Italy to participate in the program for GI’s at the University of 
Florence. Cessation of hostilities, however, cancelled last-minute plans 
for the departure. He resumed teaching in November. Dr. Carlson is 
serving as a Sponsor of the California Emergency Legislative Conference, 
which is to meet before the special session of the State Legislature. He 
is also a member of the newly organized Citizens’ Committee for Social 
Research in the Redlands region. 

Dr. Abbott P. Herman has been added to the staff as Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Sociology. Formerly Professor of Sociology of Hillsdale 
College, he came to Redlands after teaching during the first summer term 
at the University of Arizona. 

Brigham Young University 

Dr. Harold T. Christensen, Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
has returned to the campus after a year’s leave of absence, during which 
time he was employed by the War Food Administration in the Office of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., and by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as Regional Leader for the northeastern area of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare. 

Dr. Ariel S. Ballif has received the Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
The University of Southern California. His dissertation was on the 
subject, “An Analysis of the Behavior of Rural People on Relief in 
Utah County, Utah, During the Years of 1932-1943.” At present he is 
Relocation Adjustment Advisor for the intermountain area of the War 
Relocation Authority, but he will resume his position at Brigham Young 
University on January 1, 1946. 

John C. Swenson, Professor Emeritus, is assisting with special courses 
for upper division and graduate students. 

Professors Christensen and Ballif have both been appointed members 
of a special Utah Legislative Tax Study Committee, with special assign- 
ments in the field of public welfare. After an extensive study of the tax 
system and the sources of revenue in the state, the committee will make 
recommendations to the legislature. 

American Sociological Society 

Dr. Conrad Taeuber, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, announces that the next meeting of the Society will be held at 
the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland on March 1-3, 1946. 
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WHEN DEMOCRACY BUILDS. By Frank Ltoyp Waricut. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945, pp. 130. 


The book presents a program for the radical decentralization of popu- 
lation, revolutionary changes in the social and economic stricture, and 
the building of individualized spacious houses on an acre or more of 
ground. ‘The latter is presented as the fundamental prerequisite for 
individuality, self-respect, and an appreciation of beauty. 

William F. Ogburn holds that the atomic bomb should result in the 
decentralization of large cities and advocates research to determine the 
means for reaching this goal. Wright advocates the same goal, but for a 
different reason. He feels that living in skyscrapers, apartment houses, 
or single houses on small lots is unnatural and artistically and intellec- 
tually sterilizing. He believes that modern means of communication, 
such as the radio and telephone, and easy means of transportation by 
automobile and airplane make the centralization of population and 
services in cities unnecessary. He contends that real estate values, rent, 
interest, and patents are largely responsible for centralization and for 
the type of architecture which it has produced. Consequently, he con- 
siders that these should be attacked with revolutionary vigor and that 
some form of socialism should be substituted for them. Wright advocates 
architecture which will provide for spaciousness, openness, light, and 
strength, and he feels that these are potentially possible through modern 
inventions and new materials. When each home is designed in relation 
to landscape and when it is built on a large plot of land, the person will 
be free to develop his own individual abilities and creative forms of beauty 
and art or an appreciation of them. 

The book will disappoint the reader who expects concrete suggestions 
on building and housing or who thinks in terms of probable social 
changes. It probably will appeal to the poet, the artist, and the reformer. 

H.J.L. 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY IN FAMILY LIFE. By Mary 
S. Lyte, Professor of Home Economics Education, Iowa State College. 
Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1944, pp. 161. 


This report, dated December, 1942, and part of the author’s work for 
the Ph.D. degree in the Graduate School and College of Education of 
Ohio State University, is concerned with family life in a rural community 
and with the adult education program of the school as a factor in develop- 
ing the practice of democracy in daily living. The author is frank to 
state that “a major bias of the present study was in its philosophy of 
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democracy,” a topic which is interestingly developed. The community 
chosen had a population center of 1,513 (U.S. Census of 1940) and was 
the trade center for a farming area. The techniques employed included 
interviews, observation, analyses of newspapers and various school 
records, some participation in the life of the community, and a question- 
naire concerning the relationships between high school students and their 
parents. One hundred and twenty families were studied intensively, 
seventy from farms and fifty from the town. The interviews were with 
housewives; the questionnaires were answered by one hundred and forty- 
seven boys and girls in the local high school. 

The author concludes there was “very limited concern on the part of 
the majority of the adults in this community for the affairs of either the 
immediate or the extended community.” ‘The six criteria originally set 
up to gauge democracy in the family seem to indicate that joint planning 
is not common, though some aspects of family life are shared, especially 
the economic and the domestic. 

The study seems somewhat limited in the number of families involved 
and appears to be colored by the writer’s own ideas and convictions. 
Although these latter may be highly apropos, the reviewer believes they 
lessen the objectivity and, therefore, the scientific significance of the 
conclusions. B.A.MCC. 


LABOR FACT BOOK 7. By Lasor Resgarcn Association. New York: 
International Publishers Co., Inc., 1945, pp. 208. 


As with the biennial predecessors of this volume, Labor Fact Book 7 
is replete with significant facts and details about the labor movement and 
the role it is playing in American social and economic life. This time 
special stress is placed on those materials dealing with wartime collective 
bargaining. ‘There is also a fine chapter entitled “Labor and Social 
Conditions,’ with statistics on income distribution, wages and wage 
rates, unemployment, and Negroes in industry. Two significant inclu- 
sions are the Heller Budget for a four-person family of a wage earner 
as of March, 1944, with its required sum of $2,964.13 for family needs, 
and the O.P.A. survey of 1942 incomes showing that 41 per cent of the 
income groups surveyed received less than $1,500, or about 14 per cent 
of the aggregate money income, while the 6 per cent with incomes of 
from $5,000 to $10,000 received 16 per cent of the aggregate income 
and the 2 per cent in the high income groups, $10,000 and over, received 
16 per cent of the total income. These labor fact books have become 
indispensable for those interested in the social economy of the United 
States. M.J.V. 
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DESIGN FOR AMERICA. By Tueovore Bramretp. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1945, pp. 165. 


Floodwood is a small community in Minnesota. ‘Teachers are poorly 
paid and school equipment is far from adequate. Muddy roads prevent 
many farm boys and girls from attending school regularly. ‘There are 
language handicaps for many of them to overcome. But in spite of these 
obstacles, fifty-one high school students and four faculty members did an 
outstanding experiment that challenges every teacher of social studies in 
the United States. ‘The Graduate School and the Department of the 
Philosophy of Education of the University of Minnesota cooperated with 
the students and faculty sponsors, who concentrated for five months on 
the question: What kind of society do we as young citizens want to build 
for tomorrow? 

The project was divided into four areas: orientation and motivation, 
economic-political, art and science, and education and human relations. 
The students met as a whole and in subcommittees under teacher guidance 
for two hours daily five days each week. ‘They worked out a question- 
naire and made a community survey on postwar planning; they wrote 
essays and participated in panel discussions; they read widely on various 
phases of the project. Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, encyclopedias, 
books, and films provided research materials. 

The findings were not all positive by any means. The need for im- 
provement on the part of the students was frankly admitted. However, 
growth in the students’ insight into interrelationships in the major areas 
of human life was evident, their thinking was sharpened, and their inter- 
est in the meaning of citizenship was stimulated. Cectt Evva LARSEN 


PLAINVILLE, U.S.A. By James West (a nom de plume). New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 238. 


This book belongs to the growing number of studies of communities 
which attempt to get below the surface and discover what actually hap- 
pens to a people and their ways of doing and thinking and their associa- 
tions under the impact of modern urban influences. The technique at- 
tempted is an application of the anthropological method by a participant 
observer on the scene for approximately sixteen months from June, 1939, 
to August, 1940, and again during July and August, 1941. It was 
financed by the Social Science Research Council of Columbia University 
“as part of a larger research project on acculturation.” 

“Plainville” is located somewhere in the southern Midwest. It has 
only about “sixty-five homes and a dozen stores,” and the people boast: 
“This is one town that the highways haven’t killed.” Since the search 
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had been for a “backward” farming community still serving as a social 
and trading center for the near-by farmers, not dependent upon any other 
economic activity for its maintenance than farming, not dominated by a 
non-Protestant religion, not characterized by great differences of class, 
and not located on a main highway, the characteristics of “Plainville” are 
both positively and negatively catalogued. — 

The book is a fascinating story of the entite social process in a “back- 
woods” community. It is a rather naked story, told without any attempt 
to cover up the raw facts of down-to-earth living. It draws the curtains 
from our conventional cover-up of the physical aspects of human associa- 
tion. At the same time, it shows the struggle for survival and the need 
for a “cultural” experience which will lift existence to a more aesthetic 
and socialized level. Students of rural communities and even of cities 
into which “backward’”’ Americans have drifted by the tens of thousands 
will recognize the validity of the story. The necessity of preparing rural 
children for an urban civilization is clearly and forcefully presented. 

The book is objective. It is dramatic. It goes far beyond the 
necessary interest of the anthropologist and of the sociologist. It com- 
mands the attention of the “average” citizen complacent in his adequate 
job and home. To him, it may prove to be a jolt to a needed awakening! 

B.A.MCC. 


SOCIALISM LOOKS FORWARD. By JoHN Srtracuey. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1945, pp. 153. 


The shade of the late great classical economist, William Nassau Senior, 
may be atomically rocked by this clear account of socialistic economic 
thought from the hand of his great-grandson. Interestingly and often 
strikingly presented, the material offers to the uninitiated a tour of 
British socialism’s most touted points of attack upon the capitalistic 
system. Some of Strachey’s reasons for the never, never-filled pocketbook 
of the worker are nicely constructed near-aphorisms, “. . . the wealth of 
capitalist nations has been built up on the poverty of their peoples.” His 


* statements on the wealth and poverty in Britain are equally pointed, 


“. . .mine-tenths of us have lived in totally unnecessary poverty and in- 
security. We have done so because we have become dependent for our 
jobs on the other tenth; and materially they haven’t paid us a penny 
more than they need.”’ For him, “Socialism implies . . . the recovery of 
the means of production by the 90 per cent of us who are today deprived 
of any appreciable ownership of them.” The capitalistic system is going 
bankrupt because it cannot solve the cycle of booms and panics. Since 
the road to socialism “lies through the taking of political power out of 
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the hands of the 4 million and putting it into the hands of the 43 million,” 
how to journey down the road without violence becomes a major problem. 
Strachey is frank on this score. He admits he does not know what the 4 
million will do, but he suspects that unless the Labor government now 
in power acts swiftly enough to enforce the will of the 43 million, the 
4 million will attempt to strangle the efforts of the majority. Whether 
one agrees or disagrees with him, there can be little criticism of the way 
he has written his little book. It turns out to be a modern handbook on 
1945 British socialism. M.J.V. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. By Hermann Levy. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1944, pp. 366. 


This study is a critical analysis of the British Health Insurance System. 
It states again the reasons for the opposition of British physicians to 
health insurance. ‘The author briefly discusses the work of the British 
Royal Commission of 1934 and concludes that its work, like that of some 
other commissions, was too superficial to meet the situation adequately. 
He reminds us that housewives and children are not included in the 
insurance plan and that the benefits paid are entirely too small. Average 
wages before the war were about 60 shillings a week, but benefits 
amounted to only 15. Distinctions are made between men and women, 
and a flat-rate system of payments works injustices. 

Most of the book deals with the deficiencies and failures of the British 
plan. In fact, one chapter is labeled, ““The Failure of National Health 
Insurance.”” On close examination the reader discovers, however, that 
the author is not opposed to health insurance but does feel that Great 
Britain has not met its problem satisfactorily. Consequently, he favors a 
number of reforms or amendments to the law. The discriminations that 
he finds should be eliminated, the flat-rate system abolished, and the use 
of approved societies and insurance committees discontinued. He believes 
that the system should remain a separate statutory social service under an 
entirely different system of organization and administration. G.B.M. 


THE CITY IS THE PEOPLE. By Henry S. CHurcum.. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc., 1945, pp. 186 (including 57 pages of illustrations). 


This little book is packed full of wisdom about planning. It takes 
the reader back to the planned cities of the Indus and Nile valleys and 
brings the story of planning down to the great modern cities. Planning 
in the present era, it is made clear, involves much more than land use. 
It includes all aspects of the daily living of a people. No plan for urban 
development or redevelopment can exclude consideration of sociological, 
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economic, political, and aesthetic aspects, in addition to the necessary 
physical aspects of location of homes, shops, industries, recreation centers, 
and roads and freeways. Problems of density of population, of home 
ownership, of blight, and of fiscal provisions for adequate planning are 
fully discussed. One interesting new term is suggested, “planning area,” 
as a substitute for “neighborhood.” It is made clear that planning pro- 
grams and surveys, political maps, and zoning are “instruments,” not 
“ends.” “The end is a livable city, suited to the modern technologies of 


living.” The description of planning as “four dimensional,” taking into 
account “length, breadth, height, and imagination,” strikes a welcome 
note. To the author, architecture and planning are inseparable. 

The style is trenchant and some of the phrases are drastic in their use 
of biological analogies. ‘The book is a “must” for everyone interested 
in city planning, whether he is a proféssional, a student, or a citizen 
wishing to be informed about the possible future of the city. | B.A.McC. 


OURSELVES, INC., THE STORY OF CONSUMER FREE ENTERPRISE. 
By Lzo R. Warp. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945, pp. x-+236. 


In this book the author has recorded his firsthand interviews with 
cooperators in various parts of the Middle West. He took notes freely 
as he traveled about, meeting the rank and file of cooperators, and he 
quotes freely from these notes. As he proceeds, he introduces comments 
and interpretations of his own, which tie together the numerous and brief 
statements of the farmer, the miner, the housewife, who belong to the 
cooperatives, and give a thread of continuity to quotations that might 
otherwise be simply local wisdom. ‘The reports come from the coopera- 
tives of Ohio (including the cooperative society at Dillonvale), of 
Chicago, of Superior and the near-by communities, of Granger and 
Westphalia in Iowa, of Kansas City and the cooperative refineries; and 
they include Dr. Shadid’s pioneer work at Elk City, Oklahoma, in estab- 
lishing an outstanding medical cooperative. 

The author criticizes the midwestern cooperatives not only because of 
their lack of emphasis on study groups but also because of their apparent 
lack of faith in study. Study groups are necessary if cooperators are to 
see beyond the economic phases of a cooperative society and recognize the 
larger social and even world implications of the cooperative movement, 
to be prepared to deal with new problems as they arise in conducting a 
cooperative enterprise, and to recognize the ways in which the coopera- 
tives literally train people to be “free to be just to one another, and to 
restore the oldtime, invaluable neighborliness.” E.S.B. 
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SECRETS OF INDUSTRY. By Lewis C. Orv. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1945, pp. x +255. 


Any secrets of industry that the author may have discovered in his 
research and comparison of industrial methods on three continents are 
not very clearly revealed in this book. That great industrial firms in- 
dulge in secrecy about their internal policies and practices is no startling 
bit of news. The principal object of the book appears to be some expla- 
nation of why the United States has led the world in industrial efficiency 
and why Britain has lagged. An attempt has been made to compare 
industrial conditions in Europe under the dictatorships with those of the 
democracies. There are no references to the influence of unionism on pro- 
duction. If the book has any value, it will be for that part of the British 
public which is desirous of securing a standard of living comparable to 
that enjoyed in the United States. And the British readers will have to 
ask Mr. Ord to be more explicit and not so wary. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


SOCIOLOGIA PERUANA. By Roserto MacLean y Estenos. Lima, Peru: 
Libreria e Imprenta Gil, S.A., 1942, pp. 556. 


Out of the University of San Marcos of Lima, Peru, one of the oldest 
institutions of higher learning in the Western Hemisphere, or perhaps 
the oldest, has come a book sparkling with modernity. and originality. 

In this monumental work the author has made his country the subject 
for a case study in social origins and social evolution. The factors to 
which he gives emphasis are (1) environment; (2) the interaction of 
social classes throughout the pre-Columbian, colonial, and modern 
periods; and (3) the working of social forces. 

Just as the story of Egypt and its culture is told in the history of a 
river, so Peru, the author says, is the biography of the Andes. But he 
shows how, as culture becomes more complex, an environment which at 
first ruggedly dominated man’s puny efforts comes more and more under 
his control and yields its sway to other factors. 

The author recognizes two fundamental social forces, (1) sex and 
(2) collective spirit. He treats sex in its broader aspects. He traces the 
evolution of the family from sexual communism to modern matrimony. 
Among the phenomena he describes in the transition period are wife pur- 
chase, the couvade, and the “sirvinacuy” or trial marriage as practiced 
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by certain Indian tribes. In his chapters on Divorce, Maternity, Prosti- 
tution, and Eugenics, his pages reflect the intensity of the battle which he 
has waged in his conservative nation for progressive legislation. 

The collective spirit, according to the author, is not the sum of forces 
exerted by individuals, but is a social force born of the group itself. ‘This 
collective spirit, he asserts, rather than historic materialism, determines 
history. It has a feeling, an intelligence, and a will. Out from collective 
feeling grows mythology; from collective intelligence, language; and 
from collective will, customs which in turn lead to morals and law. 

The book is a rich mine of materials on social origins, particularly as 
discovered in the primitive tribes of the region. Perhaps too much of 
the burden of synthesis is left to the reader, but on the whole Dr. 
Roberto has given a basis for understanding and appreciating Peru, beside 
which history’s catalogue of events is superficial indeed. 

JOHN B. GRIFFING 
Rio de Janeiro 


TENDENCIAS DE LA SOCIOLOGIA EN EL BRASIL. (Sociological 
Trends in Brazil). Mario Lins, Translated from Portuguese to Spanish 
by Dr. Pedro-Juan Vignale. Revista del Instituto de Sociologia Boliviana. 
(Afio ITI, 1943-1944, No. 3) Sucre, Bolivia, pp. 35. 


In this reprint the author traces the evolution of sociological thought in 
Brazil through a precursory speculative phase, the period when a definite 
trend took form, and finally the present status. 

From the celebrated debate when Sylvio Romero, influenced by Comte 
and Spencer, upheld sociology as a science against the contentions of 
Tobias Barreto, the objective point of view has been dominant. Pontes 
de Miranda brought a rigorous scientific point of view to sociology in his 
textbook published in 1925. He placed emphasis upon sociospaciology, 
social geometry, social physics, and biosociology. At the same time, 
Oliveira Vianna applied objective criteria to a study of the evolution of 
the Brazilian people. 

The present successors to these earlier writers include Djacir Menezes, 
who holds that no discrimination may be made between the laws of 
sociology and the laws of nature. Djacir also places emphasis upon social 
space of a non-Euclidean and “n” dimensional nature and upon social 
time, which again is relative, depending upon social movement. Pinto 
Ferreira developed further the concept of social space and upholds the 
integration of sociology with general scientific knowledge. Padre Bruzzi 
Alves da Silva and Fernando de Azevedo are modern exponents of 
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objective sociology whose writings follow closely the lines laid down by 
Durkheim. 

In the applied field, Gilberto Freyre, a disciple of Boas, stands out as 
an exponent of cultural differences as opposed to racial. One of the 
objects of his investigations has been to rehabilitate the Negro from the 
concept of racial inferiority. 

Emilio Willems has made notable studies of assimilation of marginal 
populations in areas occupied by German, and in other cases by Japanese, 
immigrants. Delgado de Carvalho has studied not only normal social 
processes but the various types of maladjustment, such as pauperism, old 
age, infirmity, crime, and war. 

The author concludes that substantial progress has been made in Brazil 
toward the scientific point of view and method in sociology. 

JOHN B. GRIFFING 
Rio de Janeiro 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY. By Joun Lewis Guin. Third 
Edition. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1945, pp. ix-+615. 


This book, which is really two books in one, is in its third edition. 
Several changes have been made since the 1935 printing, except in Part 
I, which remains unchanged as regards chapter headings. In Part II, 
“The Making of the Criminal,” a discussion of the anatomical character- 
istics, citing E. A. Hooton, and a treatment of personality problems, from 
the point of view of mental hygiene, are added. In the chapter, “Mental 
Factors,” the section on Constitutional Inferiority has been deleted, and 
the chapter title, “Hereditary Factors” has been changed to “Biological 
Predisposition to Criminality.” In Book Two: Penology, a new and 
worth-while chapter, “A Sociological Theory of Crime,” has been added 
to Part III, and Parts IV and V have been interchanged. In addition, 
the author has included his recent studies of penology in Mexico and 
Guatemala and the unpublished results of other research by himself and 
his associates. 

Gillin’s theory of criminology is not limited to systematic criminal 
behavior. “I prefer to formulate a theory of all delinquent behavior in a 
frame of reference of the whole sociological configuration, and with 
attention to the various social processes found among associating human 
beings.”’ Crime is more than a social problem. With its appalling waste 
and cost, it is a challenge to “every patriotic citizen not wholly dead to the 
welfare of his country.” CLYDE B. VEDDER 
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FARMERS OF THE WORLD: THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION. Edited by EomuNp peS. Brunner, Irwin T. 
SANDERS, AND DouGcLtas ENSMINGER. New York: Columbia University 
Press, pp. xiv-+-208. 


A group of fifteen authors discuss the most effective general approach 
which a government or a private agency can use in solving the everyday 
‘problems of farmers. Agricultural conditions in nonliterate, peasant, and 
Euro-American societies are described, with special consideration given to 
extension work in such countries as China, India, Arabia, the Balkans, 
Latin America, the United Kingdom, Northwest Europe, and the United 
States. Considerable space is devoted to specific means of carrying out 
extension programs. ‘The basis of the discussion is always within the 
framework of democratic societies. ‘The striking similarity of agri- 
cultural problems throughout the world and the importance of observing 
certain guideposts are emphasized. As the war-torn countries begin their 
difficult rehabilitation programs, it is important to note the findings of 
science as outlined in this book. M.H.N. 


A CENTURY OF COOPERATION. By G. D. H. Core. Manchester, 
England: Cooperative Union, Ltd., 1945, pp. iv-+-428. 


This book will be recognized as the best history of the cooperative 
movement in Great Britain. It begins with the developments leading up 
to the founding of the Equitable Society of Rochdale Pioneers in 1844 
and traces in great detail the various ramifications of cooperative activity 
from 1844 to the present in England, Scotland, and Ireland—the current 
membership in these countries being now over 9,000,000 cooperators. 
Moreover, it discusses with fairness and objectivity, for the most part, a 
number of the major problems involved in the cooperative organization of 
people. 

Special attention is given to the function of education in the coopera- 
tive movement, the role of cooperators in politics, the organization of 
cooperative employees, the difficulties facing international cooperative 
action, the variations from the Rochdale principles found in different 
types of cooperatives, and the maintenance of democracy in a local co- 
operative society when its membership reaches 50,000 or 100,000 (the 
London retail cooperative now numbers 800,000 members). Students of 
consumers’ cooperatives will find food in this treatise for many discussion 
meetings. ‘The author’s viewpoints will meet with both approval and 
disapproval, for Mr. Cole does not recognize the full implications of co- 
operative autonomy. He is to be commended for urging cooperators to 
remember that they live in a rapidly changing world and that they must 
keep abreast of these changes. E.S.B. 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN INDIA. By Dr. Kewat Motwani. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, 1945, p. 123. 


This book contains three lectures that were delivered at the various 
universities in India under the auspices of the Indian Science Congress 
Association. The central thesis is that India has made great contribu- 
tions to various sciences, has experienced eras of cultural change as the 
result of scientific developments, and has evolved techniques of bringing 
about orderly progress. Synthesis is the keynote of India’s life. In the 
first lecture, the origins of science in ancient India are traced; in the 
second, the signs of social changes pointing in the new direction are dis- 
cussed; and in the final lecture, the essential nature of the Indian culture 
is described, especially as this has a bearing on social planning. 

M.H.N. 


MEN, MIND, AND POWER. By Davw ApsraHamMsen, M.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. vii+-155. 


Dr. Abrahamsen, who is a noted psychiatrist and able writer, attempts 
to interpret the lives of the Germans and their chosen leaders and to 
explain their ability to enact with equanimity the most revolting drama 
the world has ever witnessed. The author examines the social milieu in 
which are rooted the forces of psychological maladjustment of the 
German nation and the German people. With insight he examines “the 
riddle of the German spirit” and pictures a maladjusted society groping 
for abnormal power throughout its national history. The author finds 
among the Germans large neurotic elements that were easily roused and 
identified with their neurotic leaders. Few Germans—as contrasted 
with the oppressed minority groups—resisted these conniving leaders; 
there has never been a strong underground movement in Germany. 

For generations German thinkers and writers have felt apologetic and 
by way of compensation have stressed “the achievements of Germany in 
the realm of thought.” The German people had acquired intense feelings 
of inferiority because of division of their country into numerous small 
states after the Thirty Years War and the degrading Napoleonic Wars. 
Apathetic and divided, they were little influenced by such writers as 
Goethe and Schiller, who had courageously denounced tyranny. They 
resisted liberal thinking, because freedom and democratic principles were 
foreign to them. Lacking civilian courage, they readily worshiped forceful 
and aggressive military leaders. Repressed at home by tyrannical fathers 
and later disillusioned by the loss of World War I, German soldiers, 
political misfits, and hopeless middle-class men and women were in search 
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of a Fuehrer. They never recognized that “the men on the scene” were 
also weak, insecure, and resentful, with distorted views of reality. All 
were in need of personal glorification and the feeling of being “supermen” 
and the “master race.’’ The Versailles Treaty became a symbol of persecu- 
tion, and the cry “They have! We have not!” spurred them easily to 
brutality. 

The diagnostic life histories of Hitler and his intimate party associates, 
of Quisling and Laval reveal obscure men whose powerful personal ambi- 
tion led into bewildered politics. “These men had deeply ingrained hatreds 
toward generally accepted standards of society that had thwarted them 
in childhood. Intense frustrations at home, sibling rivalry, conflict with 
church and employer produced intense abnormal personal ambitions and 
developed a superficial conscience and unrealistic social setting, which 
they viewed from an infantile level. 

The author offers many practical suggestions how to remold the 
German mind. He thinks a police force and an army of occupation will 
be futile without change in the structure of the German character. They 
need mental health, democratic principles of life, and sound economic 
planning that will create a stabilized but dynamic society and instill in 
them feelings of security. They need resourceful, compulsory re- 
education of adults and youth; varied occupational opportunities for 
women to promote their independence and demote that of their tyrannical 
husbands; centers for re-education of teachers who could ultimately— 
under supervision of a United Nations Committee—develop a new 
German culture. ‘They need also to realize the horror and magnitude of 
their inhumanity. Such realization might create a sense of guilt which 
might in turn create a new outlook on life and a new conscience. The 
author also advocates widespread establishment of clinics for treatment 
of personality maladjustments. 

The book is a striking analysis of frustrated men who develop distorted 
minds and are led to seek abnormal power in.a chaotic world. The book 
is easy to read, its facts are authentic, and its logic is clear. It would be 
of interest to know what type of research the author would advocate to 
test the numerous suggestions advanced by various writers and by himself 
on how to remold the German mind. PAULINE V. YOUNG 


HOW WE INFLUENCE ONE ANOTHER. The Psychology of Interaction. 
By Vincent V. Herr, S. J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1945, pp. xii-+266. 


Among the topics treated in this book are the group and its behavior, 
social learning, social motives, the emotions, the social temperament, 
suggestibility, attitudes and their social relevance, and desirable or ap- 
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proved personality. The author refers to several standard works in 
social psychology and reviews various ideas critically. The thesis of this 
introductory work in social psychology is “that the approval and dis- 
approval of society are not the only norms for all behavior.” He contends 
that “although we are all profoundly influenced by others in ways which 
we do not always foresee, many kinds of interaction depend entirely upon 
the deliberately formed and consciously modifiable attitude of the 
individual.” The presuppositions of the author include concepts that 
he does not satisfactorily explain, such as “attitude of will” and “interior 
acts of free choice.’”” Emphasis is given to the development or training of 
“habit systems” in children and youth so that they will be able to antici- 
pate and control various impulses, such as sex or selfishness. The book is 
intended to be used as a text; it contains questions and problems for 


discussion for each chapter. E.S.B. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC WORLD. By Feux M. Keesine. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945, pp. xv +144. 


‘The author was born in one of the native states of Perak in Malaya; 
brought up in New Zealand, where he received his first university 
degree; traveled extensively in the South Seas; and taught anthropology 
at the University of Hawaii for eight years. He has presented important 
material in this small volume, packed with intimate and fascinating 
stories of some one hundred million persons scattered approximately 
halfway around the globe. 

This book was originally written as a handbook for the use of the 
armed forces in the Pacific war theaters. It deals with peoples living 
primarily in the Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, Formosa, and the 
South Seas. Because of the strategic value of these areas for military 
operations, World War II brought their people in close contact with 
modern civilization. The book depicts not only the vital role the 
islanders played during the conflict but their possible role in the postwar 
world. 

This charming story interprets the lives—the traditions and cultures 
—of some of the most interesting of human groups on this planet. Their 
ambitions, their aspirations for self-government, their desires for in- 
tellectual, social, and economic betterment are indeed challenging. A 
thorough understanding of them will serve as a basis for the future peace 
of the Pacific world. PEARL H. WONG 
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MY CHINESE WIFE. By Kart EskeLunp. Illustrated by Hans Bendix. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1945, pp. 246. 


In a fascinating style a Danish journalist tells of his interest in China, 
of his falling in love with and marrying Fei Chiyun (Beautiful Cloud), 
and of their interracial baby, Mei-mei. Oriental subtlety is played up 
against a background of Occidental crudeness. The author’s accounts 
of his reckless and daring adventures as a news correspondent in China 
bring to the surface a number of social problems in that land of long 
history and many people—poverty, disease, misgovernment, and a certain 
fatalism regarding the value of human lives. The author fails to under- 
stand the underlying significance of the New Life Movement and seems 
to have entirely missed evidences of the Mass Education Movement. Not 
the social but some of the personal problems of an interracial marriage 
are disclosed. 


MY BROTHER AMERICANS. By Cartos P. Romuto. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., 1945, pp. 204. 


When Brigadier General Romulo, the last man to escape from Bataan, 
arrived in this country one month after General Wainwright surrendered 
his sword and the Philippines to the Japanese, he found it hard to accept 
the complacency and apathy of the American people, which was in con- 
trast to the misery and death of Bataan and Corregidor. At the request 
of President Manuel Quezon and endorsed by General Douglas 
MacArthur, Romulo undertook a lecture tour on behalf of the war effort. 
My Brother Americans is an account of this tour, which took Romulo 
89,000 miles to 466 cities in every state in the Union. His purpose was 
to give a true picture of the Battle of the Philippines. At the same time, 
he was furthering an ambition of his own—‘‘a burning desire that all 
Americans should know and understand the Filipino, and that all 
Filipinos in my captive homeland should know the American as I knew 
and admired him.” 

The book recounts the author’s personal experiences, both humorous 
and serious, while on tour. Wherever Romulo went, he met friends and 
relatives of men who had fought beside their Filipino brothers, and he 
delivered messages to many of them. From contacts with these people 
and with many more from all walks of life, he came to feel a sense of 
determination underneath the seeming complacency. The author is 
extravagant at times in his praise of the American people, and he draws a 
rather idealistic picture of America as a whole. But his enthusiasm 
comes from his sincere devotion to Mother America and his desire to 
increase American-Filipino understanding. MARION FLAD 


St. Paul 
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BUILD TOGETHER AMERICANS. By Racuer Davis DuBois. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1945, pp. xvii-+-270. 


Build Together Americans by Rachel Davis DuBois gives an ideal, 
yet practical and simple, theory of “cultural democracy”; that is, the 
author shows how human differences are relative and not absolute and 
how persons of widely varied backgrounds and traits are capable of living 
together in peace and harmony. ‘This theory goes even further and 
shows how the differences contribute to liveliness and creativeness. The 
author holds three main articles of faith. She believes: (1) that 
individuals, no matter what their background, should have pride in their 
inheritance; (2) that this sense of pride can be awakened easily, and 
when awakened the sense of cultural differences leads to appreciation 
and understanding; and (3) that these ends can be readily taught to 
children and adults wherever they congregate in small groups. 

Dr. DuBois proves that her theory of cultural democracy works, by 
giving actual cases and reports of experiments in high schools, especially 
where assembly programs were used to lead to intercultural and inter- 
racial understanding. 

This book comes at a timely moment in our history, because we must 
find a way to heal the wounds of war. It will be a helpful means for 
bringing American life together again and for building a richer national 
culture. LOIS PARSONS 


EARTHBOUND CHINA. By Hsiao-TuNG Fe ANp Cutn-I CHanc. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945, pp. xvii+-319. 


This study of three types of rural economy in Yunan Province is based 
on field investigations under university auspices during 1939-1943. The 
method of the participant observer was used. The observers stayed in 
each village for a few months, made friends with the villagers, and par- 
ticipated in their activities as well as holding personal interviews among 
them. 

The first village, Luts’un, is located about 100 kilometers west of 
Kunming. It is a community of petty landowners. The village repre- 
sents a basic type of farming community in interior China, where neither 
industry nor commerce plays an important part. It is a village of 122 
households, with 611 individuals. The total area of farms owned by 
the villagers is about 140 acres. 

The second village, Yits’un, is picturesque in landscape. ‘The people 
are engaged in paper making, farming, and sheep raising. Their isolated 
rural industry cannot be expanded. Surplus returns from farm or indus- 
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try cannot be turned into another industry, but are used to buy more 
land. This results in an unequal concentraticn of land ownership. 

The third village, Yuts’un, is about 100 miles south of Kunming, close 
to a highway. The geographical location has led to industrial and com- 
mercial development. It is known as the center of trade and textile 
industry in the province. A large amount of land is cultivated as truck 
gardens, and the greater part of the vegetables are for sale. Though this 
village has more population and less land than Luts’un, yet, because of 
commercial development, the people are better off and more fully 
employed. 

The book presents valuable data on Chinese rural economy. The 
method is sound, the study is thorough, and the investigators are sincere 
and honest in their work. The rural districts in China, always in the 
control of natural forces, are characterized by poor transportation, 
poverty, ignorance, and dense population, with the family as the economic 
unit. The investigation shows that improvement of transportation is one 
of the chief factors in rural betterment. Since China is still over 80 per 
cent rural, the value of this study to postwar reconstruction is obvious. 

WEN HIU C. CHEN 


FOREVER CHINA. By Rosert Payne. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1945, pp. ix-+-573. 


Rarely does a published diary hold the steady attention of the reader, 
for it is necessarily disconnected and detailed. Forever China, however, 
is an outstanding exception, owing chiefly to the literary ability of the 
author, who now and then finds the prose form inadequate and breaks 
out in poetic lines. This diary was written in cities such as Chungking, 
Pei Pei, Chengtu, and Kunming and bears dates from 1941 to 1944. It 
is nature—the trees, the mists, the rain, the delicate scenery in China— 
that captivates the author most frequently. 

But the people of China are described at length. Their informality 
is emphasized and their democracy, in the sense of “that splendid grace of 
spirit which implies that all men are equals.” The wealth of China is 
found in her soil, her manpower, and the courage of her people. The 
past in China is said to be so close to the present that it overlaps the 
present. The author is very hopeful about the future of China. The 
grounds for this expectation are “the grace and strength of Chinese boys,” 
in the intelligence and mental stability of the young Chinese students, in 
the sacrificial living of the scholars, in the persistence of the universities, 
and in the tenacity of the professors, who have been living under great 
tribulations. 
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In his admiration of the Chinese the author is not blind to the presence 
of terrible disease, of blinding poverty, of fatalistic attitudes toward life 
itself. He contends that all are starving in China except the rich 
merchants, that China is a nation of tragic actors, and that there is 
nothing permanent in China except orphans. He looks to Kunming as 
the center of the rebirth of China, and he closes with a toast to China 
forever. ‘The book admittedly gives an incomplete picture of Chinese 
people, and the author’s vivid mind commits him to many exaggerated 
statements. But it is stimulating and enlightening; it deserves a wide 


reading. E.S.B. 


I ASK YOU, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. By Leon Z. SurMELIAN. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1945, pp. 316. 


This is a rich book. It is rich with the folklore and culture of what 
was Armenia before the ‘Turks swallowed it up. It is rich with senti- 
ments, sentiments which still hold sway in the hearts and minds of good 
Armenians all over the world. It is rich with anecdotes, vivid scenes of a 
boy’s life full of harassments and adventure. 

Surmelian is a sentimentalist. Perhaps this is a definite good in an era 
of weighty anxieties and ominous thunderclouds gathering forebodings 
about man’s fate and future. 

If you want escape from such weighty problems as the atom bomb, 
strikes, the coming depression, and our relations with Russia, China, and 
England, by all means curl up by the fireplace and join Surmelian as he 
tells of his peregrinations. If you are a Saroyan fan you will miss in this 
book the latter’s light touch, his ability to catch and communicate the 
fleeting moods and moments of skillfully recaptured scenes and episodes. 
Surmelian is not Saroyan. So take him for what he is—an enthusiastic, 
naively idealistic, and intensely patriotic Armenian who carries in his 
bosom Hamlet’s duality: to esteem the American Constitution, yes, but 
to be everlastingly “haunted” by his love of Hairenig, his homeland. 

DAVID H. DINGILIAN 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF STATELESS PERSONS. By Marc VIsHNIAK. 
New York: The American Jewish Committee, 1945, pp. 70. 


The refugee appears in a new and disturbing light in this document. 
He is presented as a stateless person and as the victim of statelessness. 
He is seen as a person suffering from uprootedness, physical and psycho- 
logical insecurity, and the loss of elementary rights. The legal solution 
can come only through international action and general or universal 
agreements. Specifically, the author recommends the establishment of a 
Commission on Statelessness, functioning under the direction of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
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THE JAPANESE NATION. By JoHN F. Emaree. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1945, pp. 308. 


This book fills an important gap in the general literature about Japan, 
but the small number of English references and the late publication are a 
measure of our pathetically slender information about our former enemy. 
Although the title is an ambitious one, Dr. Embree has fulfilled the 
implied obligation. Without writing down, he has produced a work 
that merits popular attention. 

The topics covered, all briefly, are history, economics, government, 
class patterns, education, mass communications, family, religion, national 
attitudes, and a potpourri chapter on “culture patterns.” There is no 
evidence that the author’s professed functionalist viewpoint (p. 5) had 
any particular effect on the book, and, in this reviewer’s opinion, it is 
just as well. 

Embree is also the author of Suye Mura, A Japanese Village, based 
on his field research in Japan. Later he produced a monograph, 
Acculturation among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. During the war 
he worked for the OWI and for the War Relocation Authority at the 
Civil Affairs Training School at the University of Chicago in connection 
with its community analysis section. Because of the range of his experi- 
ence he is probably the American best equipped to write a comprehensive 
study of the Japanese. One regrets that this could not have been a large 
book and hopes that there will be other and fatter editions. 

LEONARD BLOOM 
University of California, Los Angeles 


BLACK METROPOLIS: A STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE IN A NORTHERN 
CITY. By Sr. Cram Drake anp Horace A. Cayton. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1945, pp. xxxiv-+809. 


This volume on Negro behavior is one of the very best books in the 
field of anthropology or sociology in recent years. It is a cooperative 
study by an anthropologist and a sociologist. Drake, who has done exten- 
sive anthropological research on Negro communities in the Deep South, 
spent five years in Chicago gathering material for this book. Cayton has 
written several books on various aspects of the Negro problem and was 
associated with W. Lloyd Warner in a study of Negro behavior in 
Chicago. The book includes an introduction by Richard Wright, author 
of Black Boy and other books, and a methodological note by Warner. 

Part I presents familiar material on Negro migration to cities, the race 
riot following World War I, and the economic difficulties of Negroes 
during the depression. 
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Parts II and III present materials for the most part unfamiliar to the 
ordinary white person, including students of human behavior. Part II is 
a careful analysis of various restrictions faced by Negroes in a pre- 
dominantly White city, such as barriers to social communication, restric- 
tive covenants, and economic discrimination. This section also describes 
techniques which have been and are being devised by Negroes to counter 
these restrictions: crossing the color line as a means of improving their 
economic position, the “Spend Your Money Where You Can Work”’ 
campaign, court actions to break restrictive covenants, and piercing the 
job ceiling by joining unions and by Negro political power. And, finally, 
it analyzes the various forces involved in World War II which have 
worked toward the social and economic emancipation of Negroes. 

Part III is a dynamic interpretation of the crosscurrents within the 
Negro community. It analyzes the natural leaders of the Negro com- 
munity, the prejudices of Negroes against black Negroes, sex and family 
relationships, religious activities, and the style of living among the lower, 
middle, and upper classes. 

The ordinary reader will find that his interest is captured by the style 
and drama of this account of Negro life in an urban center. The trained 
anthropologist or sociologist will appreciate the objective, scientific atti- 
tude of the authors. A minor criticism is that parts of the book are some- 
what repetitious. On the whole, both the layman and the scholar will 
agree that this is an extremely well-written book on a subject well worth 
studying. H. J. LOCKE 


DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN. By EtHuet M. DuNcaN. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1945, pp. ix+189. 


Modern educators have hesitated in making use of the “cultural inheri- 
tance, the heart knowledge of all democracy’s children.” But in this 
book, the author, using the cultural diversity of an ordinary classroom, 
shows how to create situations for common learning and for saving and 
sharing our socially cultural resources. ‘The book is divided into three 
parts: the approach, classroom projects, and the use of the curriculum for 
intercultural education. ‘The major part of the book is devoted to 
practical classroom projects which were carried out in the author’s fifth- 
grade room. ‘The procedure begins at the level of the child. For 
example, the Latin-American unit began with a short discussion of 
Ricardo Velasquez, the name of one of the students of the class. Then 
the class gave attention to Spanish pronunciation and spelling and the 
study of Spanish writings and holidays and customs. At the end of each 
unit is a full and complete bibliography, divided into two sections, one for 
the teacher and the other for the children. As a culmination of their 
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activities the children wrote two plays integrating the facts and informa- 
tion they had learned about other peoples. 

Thus, in this book, the author shows that cultural education may be an 
integral part of school life and that it does not have to be superimposed 
upon the curriculum. The book is an excellent source book for all 
teachers in all grades. MARJORIE E. REETZ 


RACES AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. By Franz Boas. New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1945, pp. 219. 


In the Foreword Ernst P. Boas explains that this volume contains some 
of the papers and addresses that Franz Boas “had directed at lay audi- 
ences.” The volume is parallel to the one published in 1940 by Boas, 
which included a number of his scientific papers and in which he showed 
how “an understanding of the culture and behavior of man, under condi- 
tions fundamentally different from our own, can help us to a more 
objective and unprejudiced view of our own lives and our own society.” 
In this new volume appears a group of 33 essays dealing with such topics 
as prejudice, class consciousness, racism, the Jews, the Negro, the 
American people, nationalism, patriotism, international states, social 
justice, intellectual freedom, education, academic freedom, the university, 
the role of the scientist in democratic society. The first twelve of these 
papers were carefully edited by Boas before his death. Each of the 33, 
in one way or another, tends to disprove some of the prevailing beliefs 
about race, or to indicate “how acquired cultural habits are mistaken for 
fixed hereditary characteristics” (from the Foreword). Although many 
of these papers were originally written twenty-five years or more ago, 
they deal with live questions of this day. Several of them have not been 
published before, but they are as stimulating as when written. 

The discussions regarding nationalism and internationalism are timely. 
It is claimed that all groups of people show two peculiar traits: one is 
“the constant increase in size of the social units that believe in the same 
ideal (nationalism) ,” and the other is the constant variation that occurs 
in this ideal. Nationalism is accompanied by “the feeling of opposition to 
the stranger.” Moreover, this feeling is “the survival of the primitive 
feeling of specific differences.” When the fallacy that is characteristic of 
this primitive feeling is overcome, then warfare between nations may 
disappear, and ‘the passage of laws that favor one nation at the expensé of 
all members of mankind” will decline. Boas deplores that intolerant but 
common type of nationalism which “sets its own kind over and above every 
foreign form of feeling” and that refuses “to understand and appreciate 
foreign patterns of thought.” 
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The author is skeptical of the mental attitude of the educated classes. 
The judgment of the intellectuals, he argues, is likely to be warped by 
the unconscious control of traditional ideas. As a class they throw up 
their hands in dismay at “new deal’’ proposals wherever these appear. 
The masses of the people respond more quickly and more energetically to 
the urgent demands of the hour than do the intellectuals. Moreover, says 
Boas, the ethical ideals of the best among the masses “‘are human ideals, 
not those of a segregated class.’’ Hence, with reference to fundamental 
human problems, Boas would accept the judgment of the masses rather 
than that of the intellectuals, “which is much more certain to be warped 
by unconscious control of traditional ideas.” 

Internationalism depends on doing away with the privileges of nations. 
“There are higher duties than nationalism as at present generally con- 
ceived” (written in 1917), and patriotism “must be subordinated to 
humanism”—if an organization of nations is to have any hope of succeed- 
ing. A nation or group that suppresses freedom of thought and speech is 
conscious of its own weakness. A wiser procedure would be to overcome 
the weaknesses. 

The book is full of ideas that are as widely unaccepted today as when 
they were written. Because of the popular occasions which called them 
forth they are at times stated with easy generalization. But this occasional 
fault does not mean that their challenge is to be ignored. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


SWING LOW. By Epwin A. Peeptes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1945, pp. 293. 


The poor black farmer boy comes to the wicked city in this story about 
Atlanta Negroes by Edwin A. Peeples. Willy Mack did not really 
want to leave the farm, with its smell of plantation mules and lazy- 
running streamlets, but he had married the city-bred Amy. Amy was a 
confirmed urbanite who thrived on the companionship that Billiard 
Alley afforded. What makes the novel worth while is its picturesque 
gallery of portraits of Negro characters, most of them dwellers in the 
Alley. Poor Willy is forced to meet and deal with such persons as Sugar 
Flo, brothel mistress; Hotcake, devil-may-care young blade; Susan, 
looking for love wherever she might find it; and Hadley, the white man 
who baited and ruined susceptible Negroes. Fortunately for Willy, he 
found work in Mr. Jim’s mill. Mr. Jim was a man who understood and 
liked Negroes. He and Willy worked in sympathetic cooperation with 
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each other. Willy wanted nothing so much as to be able to rise above 
the poverty, degradation, and dishonesty of Billiard Alley. ‘The tempta- 
tions that confronted Willy were legion, and he needed all the help that 
Mr. Jim could offer. His passionate faith in the right finally brings to 
Willy the chance to go back to the farm with a reformed Amy. This is 
not a great novel, but it does have some merit in its crusading purposive- 
ness. M.J.V. 


CASS TIMBERLANE. By Srnciar Lewis. New York: Random House, 1945, 
pp. 390. 


Sinclair Lewis’s nineteenth novel, Cass Timberlane, turns out to be 
more tian he declares it to be—‘“a novel of husbands and wives.” If a 
nove! may be said to have versatility, this one has it. It has a love story 
with a satisfactory ending. It offers short sketches of the lives of married 
persons who have nothing to do with the plot. It makes a distinctly first- 
class report on the folkways, mores, and traditions of Grand Republic, 
Minnesota, population 85,000, where most of the action occurs. It pre- 
sents something akin to the most revealing kind of research into the sexual 
lives of several citizens of the town. Finally, it gives a panoramic view of 
the scenery around Grand Republic so vividly that the reader is taken 
on a technicolor tour of the fir-bordered lakes and the granite mounds of 
the Superior region. 

The love story is a simple tale involving Judge Cass Timberlane, who 
at forty-one falls in love with Jinny Marshland, seventeen years younger. 
Cass has been divorced, but despite his sedateness yearns for young ro- 
mance. He pursues Jinny with all the ardor that his legal-mindedness will 
permit. After they are married, he attempts to do everything that he be- 
lieves will make her happy. But Jinny finds the life “stuffy,” and calls 
his friends “furnace regulators.” She leaves Cass for a short interlude 
with Bradd Criley, only to find that he is not the right man for her either. 
Cass saves her from the seducer, and it is a wiser and more experienced 
Jinny who finally returns with Cass to Grand Republic. 

Sociologists will be interested in social observer Lewis’s comments 
upon the credo of life in Grand Republic, so reminiscent of Middletown. 
A few of these may be cited: 


“Strikes must be stopped by law, but the Government must 
never interfere with industry. 


“All labor leaders are crooks. The rank and file are all virtu- 
ous, but misled by their leaders. 
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“All public schools are atrocious but it is not true that the 
teachers are underpaid, and certainly taxes must be kept down. 


“Taxes, indeed, are already so oppressive that not one of the 
persons here present knows where his next meal nor even his 
next motor car will come from, and these taxes are a penalty 
upon the industrious and enterprising, composed by a branch of 


the Black Hand called ‘Bureaucracy.’ ” 


The novel abounds in many another shrewd sociological observation. 
Those related to the family and modern marriage make it a social docu- 
ment of primary importance. The caustic comments upon some of the 
women flitting across the scene are even savage. But Lewis may be out 
to save the American home. Judge Cass says, for instance, “If the world 
of the twentieth century cannot succeed in this one thing, married love, 
then it has committed suicide, all but the last moan. . .” Cass and Jinny 
finally settling down to real married love are charming and friendly 
people who are worth knowing. M.J.V. 
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